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The Christian Church! 
CARDINAL GIACOMO LERCARO 


ITH the rise and spread of the Gospel, Christian architecture 

was born. This architecture was clearly something new 

and it had its own unmistakable characteristics. Yet it was 
not alien to its environment, and it was not unaware of, or out of 
harmony with, the artistic sense of its time. 

The new architecture took the living reality of the age-old 
Hellenistic tradition and infused into it a new spirit. In the sphere 
of function it adapted the structural forms of this tradition to serve 
new purposes. The civil basilica had been used as a centre for court 
proceedings, games, public meetings, gossiping. The new Christian 
basilica retained the same architectonic structure. But the sides 
were now walled up to create an environment hushed in austere 
silence. A domestic atrium was added on the side of entrance to 
effect a degree of separation from the profane world. The cantharus 
reminded the faithful of the need of interior purification and urged 
them to strive to attain it. The wall opposite the entrance was bent 
to form a semi-circular apse: the congregation could now arrange 
itself in an order which revealed its hierarchical structure. Finally, 
under the triumphal arch, at the point of contact between the 
clergy and the plebs sancta, there rose the altar, the centre of 
liturgical activity. 

Here was a building which, despite its having its own specific 
function, was completely at home amid the civil buildings which 
surrounded it, and which, together with it, made up the city. Yet 
it was vibrant with an utterly new spirit; it was vital with the 
Christian spirit of the community. 

The spirit and liturgical functionality proper to the paleochristian 
basilica remain today and they must remain with us in the future. 
But they must Jive; they must not crystallise in set forms that die, 
while geographical, historical, topographical and ethnic factors 
change. The movements of history, the contacts among the nations, 
the rise of new ideals and aspirations, the adoption of new points 
of view, bring about in individual minds and in society new attitudes 
and new tastes. 


1, An address given at the opening of the First National Congress of Sacred 
Architecture at Bologna, 23 September 1955. The translation is by Father 
John R. M. Nolan of University College, Dublin. The address is published 

_ here with the permission of Cento di Studio et Informazione per 
l’Architettura Sacra,' Bologna, Italy. ~ 
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The Christian spirit is profoundly human, precisely because it 
is brought into contact with the Creator through the gift of grace, 
And because it is human it is also catholic and universal; and 
hence, without deforming itself and without losing its genuineness 
and sincerity, it harmonises with all that is good and beautiful 
in human values. This spirit is not limited in space or time. Every 
civilisation, every part of the world, every age, in so far as it is 
truly and worthily human, is Christian by nature and finds the 
Gospel open to its special interests and needs. 

Throughout history Christian architecture has remained faithful 
to the requirements of the congregation and has embodied in its 
structural lines the perennial but variable Christian spirit. 
Accordingly its history is one of a wonderful succession of different 
styles. Indeed, its history is the most interesting and best illustrated 
in western architecture. 

It is not necessary to say that throughout succession of styles of 
expression, the liturgical function of the church has remained 
unimpaired. 

It is true that at some periods of history the particular needs of 
the moment or special attitudes of mind have led, here and there, 
to a certain neglect of this liturgical function. Sometimes new 
structural elements were added, sometimes older structural elements 
were omitted. For example,.the Jesuit churches of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century omitted the apse and placed the altar 
against the rear wall of the church. But even this was done for a 
functional purpose, at least in a broad sense. For the spirituality 
of St. Ignatius emphasised the active life, and counter-balanced this 
emphasis by the practice of menta! prayer, which is eminently 
individualistic. Thus the choir was suppressed because it was the 
expression of the monastic spirituality, which is eminently communal. 
We can see that the principle of functionality remains even here, 
where at first sight it might seem to have been denied or ignored 
at a particular moment of history. 

The church is the house of a community, the centre for the 
reunions of a society, the meeting-place of a congregation. Even 
the name church derives from the greater reality which inspires 
it and which it serves—the Church, Ecclesia. 

From the beginning Christianity rejected the structure of the 
pagan temple. This was not from any fear of contamination. In 
the vigour of its youthful vitality, Christianity confronted the 
institutions, the social usages, the very philosophy of paganism, 
precisely in order to dominate them and to permeate them with 
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its own spirit. “All things are yours,” St. Paul had written, “and 
you are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.” It was not then from fear 
of contamination that Christianity rejected the structure of the 
pagan temple. It was rather because pagan worship was essentially 
individualistic and needed only a cell where the individual worshipper 
could offer sacrifices and burn incense. Christian worship, however, 
is essentially communal: in it the plebs sancta, the family of God, 
the Mystical Body of Christ, united to its divine Head, offers to 
God its song of praise, its thanksgiving, its expiation, its pleading. 

“The Liturgy,” it has been pointed out in the encyclical Mediator 
Dei, “‘is the prayer of the whole Christ, Head and members.” 

The congregation that gathers in the church is the family of 
God which comes together to meet its Father. This is not a private 
meeting. It is not the completely personal and individual encounter 
with God which takes place in mental prayer, ““where we are alone 
with God, whom we love, and who, we know, loves us,” as St. 
Teresa describes it. (And even such a meeting, while it is individual, 
is not individualistic, for the Christian who is a member of the 
Mystical Body wever breaks away from the interunion of the 
members.) Rather it is a collective meeting, such as takes place at 
a reunion: better still, it is like the meeting of the members of a 
family round one table. 

The faithful come together to hear the word of God: to listen 
to His letters (so St. Gregory the Great calls the Scriptures), the 
letters of a loving father to the children who are far away from 
Him: and to listen to His living word spoken by those to whom 
He has said, “‘He that heareth you, heareth Me.” 

They come together to speak to God the greetings of his children. 
And since those who have come together are many, their words 
must be harmonised and united in song: simple, syllabic song, 
perhaps, but true song nevertheless. 

The architecture of the Church is aware of these requirements. 
It is aware too that the congregation which assembles is hier- 
atchically differentiated and that its focus is the bishop or priest. 
Either the bishop or the priest: but in both is Christ, Christ the 
Head of the Church, God incarnate, made our brother to reveal 
to us His Father and to give to us His Father for our own. 

Through the manhood of Christ we approach God; through 
this manhood there flows to us the divine life of grace. 

This characteristically human passage from the visible to the 
spiritual, from the temporal to the eternal, from the creature to 
the Creator, has always been interpreted by Christian art in its 
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rich symbology, which has determined even the plan of the church 
(it is usually cruciform) and its orientation (it often faces the east), 
All, in the house of God, speaks of Him. 

All speaks of Him and of the heavenly Jerusalem where He 
awaits us at the end of our wanderings along the path of life. 

This eschatological sense of Christianity has inspired designs 
of stupendous nobility: towering masses rear into the sky, the 
magic of colour amazes us in its richness. 

Architecture, more than other forms of art, touches the sublime 
when it takes heavy stone—stone which naturally clings to the 
earth—and raises it aloft into the pure heights of the air to sing 
our hopes and desires of heaven. 

Throughout its history, architecture has striven to meet not 
only the needs of the external ceremonies of liturgical functions but 
also (and indeed primarily) the needs of the essential character of 
the Catholic community and its religious spirit. 

The religious spirit that inspires the building of Catholic churches 
is not the individual sentiment of a private person who seeks God 
in the intimacy of his soul, or who, to use the words of Christ, 
enters into his room and closes the door behind him and speaks 
to his Father who sees him in secret. (This fact can cause a certain 
amount of misunderstanding between the Church and the artist.) 
Private prayer is certainly legitimate and necessary. It has been 
hallowed by the history of Christian asceticism, which has written 
pages of matchless beauty concerning it. Mental prayer is the 
main expression of this personal, affectionate colloquy with God. 
Much has been written about such prayer. It is clear that in mental 
prayer each person, within the limits of revealed truth, expresses 
his own personality and its particular attitudes: he behaves as the 
son of God who speaks freely but reverently to his Father. 

But the church is not the peculiar and specific place for such 
prayer. Christ indicates its place to be in the secrecy of one’s own 
room; and in monastic life it is usually practised in the cell. 

A church, on the other hand, is built to serve as a centre of 
liturgical worship: to express the spirit of this worship and to 
develop this spirit in the minds of the worshippers. Now the liturgy, 
according to the definition of the reigning Pope in the encyclical 
Mediator Dei, is the worship which the whole Mystical Body offers 
to the majesty of God. The meaning of the phrase “the whole 
Mystical Body” is given by the encyclical itself: it means both the 
Head and the members of that Body. The whole Mystical Body 
is Christ as Head and we as members. We are like cuttings which 
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yo worship, then, is the worship offered by Christ our 
Head, the unique and eternal priest, who has no successors. He 
alone can praise God acceptably. He alone, through the sacrifice 
of His life on the Cross, can offer to God a sacrifice which will 
be worthy of the divine greatness and which will expiate the sins of 
men. But liturgical worship is also the worship offered by His 
members who have been grafted into Him and are vivified by His 
Spirit. These members, in their various positions in the hierarchy, 
make up the Mystical Body, the Christian people, the Church. 

In the Church and through its ministry and in the members of 
His Body, whom He makes to be the instruments of His words 
and deeds, Christ continues on earth His priestly office of singing 
the glory of His Father. 

It follows that the spirit which animates liturgical prayer is not 
a personal and individualistic inspiration. Such prayer belongs 
rather to a social body and it has a specifically social note. This 
social aspect is developed and deepened by the mystery of the 
Eucharist, in which the faithful receive the Body and the Blood of 
the Lord, and a mysterious consanguinity between Christ and 
them comes into being. 

United by these supernatural bonds, the congregation that has 
come together to offer liturgical worship offers to God Almighty, 
in Christ, with Christ, and through Christ, a hymn of praise and 
glory which is destined to continue for ever in heaven. 

In its essential spirit, then, this prayer is not something which 
is born on earth: it is not something created by the personality of 
an individual, nor does it arise from the needs of the human mind 
and heart. Primarily and essentially it is the work of the Spirit of 
Christ who dwells in the Church. It is He who inspires this prayer 
in the hearts of those who are united to the Church by faith. Indeed, 
it is the very Spirit of the Lord who raises in the hearts of the 
faithful the prayer of filial devotion: Abba, Father. 

It is clear that the artist who is not filled with this liturgical 
spirit cannot adequately fulfil his functions, even if he is guided 
by a personal religious inspiration. In such a case the spiritual 
sense of the community will be aware that his spiritual outlook 
is alien to theirs. 

It is not a valid objection to suggest that sometimes in the past 
the artist did not feel and live the Christian experience. The 
environment in which he lived was saturated with faith and this 
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environment influenced him deeply. To sense the Christian 
experience it was sufficient for him to breathe the air of a world 
which, despite the failures and defects of individuals, was erected 
on the foundation of Christian truth and in its social structures 
and especially in the spirit of the people, retained the supernatural 
sense of the liturgy. Furthermore, architecture reached its most 
solemn heights precisely when the work of building was undertaken 
not by an individual but by the community and when the social 
spirit bound individuals together in a close unity. 

It is easy, but dangerous, to mistake these forms in which the 
tastes of another age sincerely expressed the prayer of the Catholic 
mind, for what is required in our day by the religious spirit of the 
liturgy. To make this mistake would be to forget that the best 
and profoundest tradition manifests the perennial vitality of the 
liturgy. True tradition allows the liturgy to express itself in the 
language proper to every age with that wonderful variability which 
is so evident a sign of its unending youth. 

This strange attitude, which would immobilise and crystallise 
the expressions of the liturgical spirit, has produced paradoxical 
phenomena of insincerity. There is here an evident substitution of 
personal criteria for the objectivity of tradition. There is a claim 
to determine the expressions of the liturgical spirit in one or other 
style. How evident a denial is this (though a denial in good faith) 
of the supreme truth about tradition: that in every moment of 
history it proclaims in the language of the living the praises of the 
living God. 

We shall not blame either the artists or those who judge them 
without understanding. The blame goes rather to that disastrous 
phenomenon which, beginning with humanism, brought the men 
of Christendom to separate themselves first from the Church, then 
from Christ, and then from God. In all this there was an exaggerated 
assertion of man and, therefore, of the individual. The consequences 
of this phenomenon are today felt more keenly than ever and art 
is only one of the fields in which it has created obstacles to mutual 
comprehension, and regrettable divisions. 

Nevertheless, the spirit of the liturgy, while it maintains its 
principles unchanged, ensures that the prayer of man should 
reflect the continuous development of the human spirit. For this 
reason religious piety—and not only the piety of individuals, but 
also the piety of the community—has a history of its own. 

In the ages of the great Fathers and solemn Councils, when the 
doctrines of Christology were being explored, Christ was looked 
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on as the Supreme Judge—majestic, bestowing his blessing, but 
severe. With Saint Bernard attention is transferred to the manhood 
of Christ and a flow of affectionate sentiment permeates the spiritual 
life. The crib and the Via Crucis are erected. Christ, approachable 
and benign, dwells once more among men. His Virgin Mother, 
formerly portrayed as a regal Theotokos, is now shown as the 
loving mother of her child. This human element in Christian piety 
(and consequently in the liturgy) was related to the conditions of 
the time, the environment, historical processes, and cultural 
development, in short to that totality of elements which bring 
about new attitudes of mind, new hopes, new tastes, new languages. 

The possibility of forming this new language is offered to art, 
and especially to architecture, by technical means and by a great 
number of strangely diversified and hard-to-identify factors. Art 
could not renounce these without renouncing its very vitality. 
These new techniques which make for the rapid development of 
modern technology, create a new fluid and ardent language which 
could (though it ought not to) disturb those who have fallen into 
too calm a way of life. 

It is necessary to lead the artists to the spirit of the liturgy and 
its requirements; but it is also necessary to ensure that the Catholic 
community is aware of the true meaning of tradition. 

The liturgy, precisely because it is the expression of the Church 
(and is indeed its first and supreme function), precisely because it 
is the prayer of Christ in his members, is a living thing: it is living, 
as the Church is living, that Church which Christ has wished 
should be a bride eternally beautiful and eternally young: sine 
macula et ruga. 

The song of pilgrims travelling to the world of the eternal cannot 
be expressed in forms and structures which belong to a determinate 
period and which are themselves transitory because they contain 
in themselves the seeds of their future evolution. 

The spirit of the liturgy does not renounce any form of expression 
and does not despise any language; its sole demand is that these 
forms should interpret its spirit genuinely and sincerely and should 
not be alien to that spirit. 

This is why our Holy Father, Pius XII, has made this authoritative 
statement in the encyclical Mediator Dei: 


Modern pictures and statues, whose style is more adapted 
to the materials in use at the present day, are not to be con- 
demned out of hand. On condition that these modern arts 
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steer a middle course between an excessive realism on the one 
hand and an exaggerated symbolism on the other, and take 
into account more the needs of the Christian community than 
the personal taste and judgment of the artist, they should 
be allowed full scope if with due reverence and honour they 
put themselves at the service of our churches and sacred rites. 
Thus modern art too may lend its voice to the magnificent 
chorus of praise which great geniuses throughout the ages 
have sung to the Catholic faith—Mediator Dei, 207, trans. 
Smith (C.T.S.). 


The potent vitality of the Christian spirit is able to permeate 
and enrich and sublimate all the forms of expression which in 
the variety of ethnic environments, or in the succession and evolution 
of historical periods, become the natural modes in which man 
spontaneously communicates the movements of his spirit. 

It is the artist more than anyone else who has the power of 
sensing—even of anticipating—unconsciously, perhaps, but with 
keen sensitivity, the attitudes, the tendencies, the aspirations of 
the moment and of making himself their interpreter. The artist 
who designs a church must make to live deeply within himself the 
idea of liturgical worship; he must savour it and absorb its spirit. 
Then, and only then, will he be able easily and spontaneously to 
bring to the men of his own day in their own language the echoes 
of the divine word. 

At the first Pentecost the Spirit of Christ came upon the Apostles, 
who immediately began to speak the word of God, and each of 
their hearers understood them in his own tongue. Parthians, Medes, 
Syrians, dwellers in Mesopotamia and Cyrenaica heard, each in 
his own tongue, the Apostles proclaiming the glories of God. 

If the spirit of the divine liturgy fills the mind of the artist it will 
be easy for him to praise in the language of his age and his en- 
vironment the greatness of God; and living men will understand 
him and will join with him in his praise of God. 

We say “living men,” because God is the God of the living and 
not of the dead. For this reason I think that the language of art 
should be grasped and understood by the people. The clergy, the 
artists and the people seem to be the three pillars on which the 
spire of the sacred building rests. They are closely inter-connected. 
The clergy explain the supernatural spirit of liturgical religion and 
indicate its cultual needs; the artists translate these needs and 
this spirit into the forms of artistic expression; the people—the 
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Catholic community, the living Church—understands, appreciates, 
and enjoys serenely and fruitfully the work placed at its service 
for the service of God. 

Accordingly I have wished that the humble people of our country- 
side should come to visit this exhibition. I have divided my diocese 
into zones and I have asked the parish priests of each zone to bring 
their faithful on a particular day; and I have promised that I shall 
visit and reward the parish from which the greatest numbers come. 

A referendum will be made among these humble and unknown 
people to stimulate their interest, for I am certain that a people 
which has intelligence and the Christian spirit can be trained to 
understand and appreciate a truly beautiful building which really 
meets the requirements of the people’s Christian sensibility. 

Nothing, it seems to me, is more valid, whether we look at it 
from the viewpoint of the Christian spirit or that of the history 
of art, than this earnest dialogue between clergy and artists, and 
this flocking of the people around the work which the artist has 
created for the holiest of assemblies. 
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Bologna, Iidly 


SS. Joseph, Augustine, Magdalene 


Go ndinimid foidhne Naomh Sedsaimh, agus aithri Naomh 
Amhguistin, agus deédracha Mhaire Bhannduilion! 

Translation—May we have the patience of St. Joseph and the 
penance of St. Augustine and the tears of Mary Magdalen. . 


—Part of an old prayer of Tomds O Criomthainn (O Duilearga: 
Seanchas 6n Oiledn Tiar, p. 242). 


Sacred Images and the Invisible God 
ROMANO GUARDINI 


EFORE discussing the theological principles governing 

Christian art, it is well to recall those instances where 

Revelation itself and, later, Church history sound a note of 
warning. 

First of all there come to mind the formidable security-measures 
prescribed in the Old Testament. The First of the Ten Command- 
ments proclaimed, “I am the Lord, thy God . . . Thou shalt not 
defy me by making other gods thy own. Thou shalt not carve 
thyself images [of the Divinity] or fashion the likeness of anything 
in heaven above, or on earth beneath, or in the waters at the roots 
of earth, or bow down and worship it” (Deut. 5: 6-9). It was for- 
bidden, in short, to make an image of God; nor was one allowed 
to carve an image of a creature which would convey an idea of 
God and would be given divine honours. The commandment was 
obeyed. There were no images of God in the Tent of the Covenant 
and in the Temple. The Holy of Holies was completely empty, 
apart from the Ark and its trappings. 

The Second Commandment, following closely on the lines of the 
First, admonished: ‘‘Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord 
thy God lightly on thy lips; if a man uses that name lightly, he will 
not go unpunished” (Deut. 5:11). This commandment was in 
turn obeyed and so rigidly that the name of God which had been 
revealed on the Mount of Horeb—Jahwe, “‘He Who is’—was 
never used. Circumlocutions were used in its stead. 

The significance of both commandments is the same. The First 
erected an insurmountable barrier against the surrounding pagan 
cultures, against idolatry in all its forms; the Second protected 
the Sacred Name, lest people should attempt to lay hands, through 
His name, on God Himself. In the minds of the ancients, an object 
and its name were identified and the person who knew the name 
could use it to exercise his power over the object. It was necessary 
therefore to impress on believers that God is the absolutely 
Transcendent, the Intangible Lord. The warning was rendered all 
the more necessary by the fact that Old Testament mentality was 
impregnated with a sense of the presence of God: it was God Who 
had crossed the desert with His people and had taken up His abode 

1, Translated from the German by Father Austin Flannery, O.P. and published 


with the permission of the author and of the publishers, Verlag Schnell and 
Steiner, Munich.—eprror. 
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in the Temple. This sense of God’s nearness had to be safeguarded 
from contamination by myth or magic. 

The New Testament too warns us that God cannot be captured 
in an image. But New Testament Christianity is completely 
dominated by the awareness that the Eternal Son had become man; 
a fact which leaves less in evidence the insistence on the Divine 
Transcendence. We have an example of it, however, in the lovely 
words of the First Epistle to Timothy, where the “‘blessed and only 
Lord” is referred to as ‘““King of Kings and Lord of Lords; to him 
alone belongs immortality; his dwelling is in unapproachable 
light; no human eye has seen or can ever see him” (6: 15, 16); or 
again, in the Epistle to the Ephesians, where St. Paul says that 
“the love of Christ surpasses all human knowledge” (3: 19). 

Warnings against the danger of making images of God recur 
with insistence throughout history. A violent attack was made on 
sacred images at the end of the period of Christian antiquity. 
Partly the tool of political aspirations, it found expression in the 
destruction of many works of art and the persecution of those who 
supported the cause of images. Iconoclastic fury was rekindled at 
the time of the Reformation, especially among the Puritans, and 
its progress too was marked by the destruction of a series of master- 
pieces of Christian art. In some places, the same spirit led even to 
the exclusion of music from places of worship. We see its ultimate 
consequences in the repudiation, in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, not only of images (whether in sculpture or painting) of 
Christ and of the saints, but also of assertions about God or about 


the positive content of the Christian revelation. 


II 


Such reactions are products of quite disparate motives. The 
aversion of the ancients from images had its root in a fear that if 
images were made objects of veneration they would become for 
them idols; a sequel not unforeseeable in a world still permeated 
by paganism. Later this outlook was reinforced by a certain Neo- 
platonic spiritual philosophy, according to which a material image 
served but to distort rather than to represent the Divine Essence. 
At the time of the Reformation, a Christian sentiment set itself 
against the pagan tendency which had led Renaissance artists to 
give to the men and women of the story of the Redemption the 


characteristics and characters of the heroes of mythology. Finally, 


it may be said of the present-day aversion from images that it is the 
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logical outcome of the reformist tendency to free Christianity from 
all connection with the world, in such wise that the act of faith 
and the assertions which it implies would assume the character of 
blind risk, pure and simple, and of paradox. 

Nobody who knows how history unfolds will hesitate to see in 
all this an expression of genuine concern. However, the absolute 
repudiation of sacred images is in contradiction to the manifest 
import of Revelation. 

When we read the Old Testament prohibitions against images, 
we must never lose sight of the intrinsic connection between the 
prohibitions and the clearly-formulated warning against the danger 
of idolatrous worship of God’s image—against the pagan attitude 
to images, in short. Religious imagery as such was not rejected. 
This much is evident from a circumstance the importance of which 
has not, in our view, been sufficiently recognised. 

I allude to the revelation that it is possible for God to be present 
in a clearly definable spot on earth and to live in a building erected 
by mortal hands. God is indeed present everywhere, but the 
revelation means something more than that; it means that in this 
or that place there is realised the mystery of a personal divine 
presence. The Old Testament is quite explicit on the point. There is 
an example in the book of Genesis, in the account of Jacob’s dream: 
‘And he shuddered: ‘What a fearsome place is this!’ said he. ‘This 
can be nothing other than the house of God; this is the gate of 
Heaven’ ” (28: 17). The book of Exodus speaks as follows of the 
Tabernacle after its completion: “When all was done, a cloud 
covered the tabernacle, and it was filled with the brightness of the 
Lord’s presence; nor could Moses enter the tabernacle that bore 
record of the covenant, so thick the cloud that spread all about it, 
so radiant the Lord’s majesty; all was wrapped in cloud” (40: 32, 33). 
Then there is the impressive account in chapter eight of the First 
Book of Kings, of the consecration of the Temple at Jerusalem. 
Solomon, in the prayer he used in its consecration, exclaims in 
wonder: “Folly it were to think that God has a dwelling-place 
on earth. If the very heavens and the heavens that are above the 
heavens cannot contain thee, what welcome can it offer thee, this 
house that I have built?” And yet the fact remains: “the house 
I have built is to be thy dwelling, thy throne for ever immovable” 
(13), But this “house of God” is as decisive an affirmation about 
God as is an image. In fact, it is even more decisive, because the 
house affirms, not merely that “here is represented the dwelling 
place of the Lord,” but that “here He really lives.” 
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Nor should one forget that in the Old Testament—and in the 
most spiritual part of it, for that matter, in the prophetical books 
—we find accounts of Theophanies or divine apparitions, in the shape 
of images which, for all that their significance is a mystery, are 
themselves sharp and decisive. Isaias says of the vision in which he 
received his vocation: “In the year of king Ozias’ death, I had a 
vision. I saw the Lord sitting on a throne that towered high above 
me, the skirts of his robe filling the temple” (Jsaias 6: 1). And the 
prophet exclaimed in dismay: “‘Alas . . . and yet these eyes have 
looked upon their King, the Lord of hosts” (Jsaias 6: 5). One can well 
understand his dismay when one recalls the words spoken to Moses 
by God on Mount Sinai: “But my face . . . thou canst not see; 
mortal man cannot see me and live to tell of it’ (Exod. 33: 20). 

This very absence, moreover, of images in the holy Temple, 
this void, is it not also itself an image? It is no paradox to say that 
an unencumbered space, contained between walls which mark out 
a proper spatial proportion, is not the negation of image, but its 
antipode. It stands to the image as silence does to speech. No sooner 
does a man enter such an “empty” space than he senses a hidden 
presence. Such a space, in short, expresses what human forms and 
concepts fail to say about God. Visitors to Santa Sophia speak of 
the awesome religious sense that emanates from its emptiness. 
It is opportune to recall in this connection that modern architecture 
has rediscovered how singularly efficacious for the expression of 
religious truth are those unencumbered, well-proportioned surfaces, 
those empty spaces, in proper dimensions and appropriately 
lighted. 

However, and here we come to the heart of the matter, the 
Incarnation both demonstrated, once and for all, the possibility 
of sacred images and inaugurated their employment. It is no mere 
chance that John, the most spiritual of the Evangelists, should 
have picked his words so carefully when he said in the prologue 
to his Gospel not merely that “the Word was made man,” but 
rather that “(He was made flesh and came to dwell among us.” 
A literal rendering would be, “He pitched his tent among us,” 
which is an evident allusion to the tent of the Covenant in which 
the Lord lived during the journey through the desert. 

In case there should be any doubt about the meaning of these 
words, he added: “and we had sight of his glory, glory such as 
belongs to the Father’s only-begotten Son, full of grace and truth” 
(John 1: 14). Therefore not only have we formed an idea of Him 
in our minds, not only have we dared to go near Him in a paradoxical 
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movement of our spirit, we have seen Him. It is something analogous 
to that “seeing” of which the apostle speaks at the beginning of 
the Epistle to the Romans: ‘“‘The knowledge of God is clear to their 
minds . . . from the foundations of the world men have caught 
sight of his invisible nature, his eternal power and his divineness, 
as they are known through his creatures” (1: 19, 20). 

The First Epistle of St. John opens with these words so full of 
feeling: ““Our message concerns that Word, who is life; what he 
was from the first (that is, from the beginning of the Creation of 
the world), what we have heard about him, what our own eyes have 
seen of him; what it was that met our gaze and the touch of our 
hands. Yes, life [really] dawned; and it is as eye-witnesses that we 
give you news of that life, which ever abode with the Father and 
has dawned now on us. This message about what we [also] have 
seen and heard we pass on to you...” (1: 1-3). These phrases 
—they were certainly addressed to contemporary Gnosticism— 
are so weighty that one at once perceives that they treat of a matter 
of capital importance. They assert with unequivocal certainty the 
reality of the Incarnation, a certainty undiminished by any theory 
of symbolism or psychologism. Now the reality itself is also 
Revelation and Epiphany. In other words not only is the “Word 
of Life” the eternal Son of God, perceivable by the human mind, 
not only can He be the object of thought or theory, He is also 
visible: in such wise that one could say, “There He goes,” that 
one could ask Him something and get a reply, that one could 
feel His hand on one’s head and touch His clothes; not to mention 
the supreme intimacy of contact of which St. John speaks so 
plainly in the sixth chapter of his Gospel (51-57). But the eyes 
which can see Him, the ears which can hear Him, the hands which 
can touch Him are the eyes and ears and hands of the “new man,” 
who has been reborn of faith and baptism. It is the same with the 
catching sight of God through His creatures of which the Epistle to 
the Romans speaks (1: 19, 20); this is not for the natural eye but 
for the eye which belongs to a pure heart, a heart inspired, that is to 
say by true love. (Cf. the Sermon on the Mount, Matt., v, 8.) 

It would seem that for St. Paul, who had already anticipated the 
whole of St. John’s thought, representation of the Divinity had 
begun in the very Trinitarian life of God. In his Epistle to the 
Colossians he says of Christ that He is “‘the true likeness of the 
invisible God” (1: 15). Now since every image supposes an archetype, 
it follows that the concept of “‘the invisible God” implies a twofold 
meaning full of mystery. On the one hand, its meaning is. to be 
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understood not in relation to the abstract intelligence but to sight, 
as when we speak with confidence of a “‘vision of God,” in which 
our friendship with Him will one day find its fulfilment. But this 
vision so transcends the range of our natural powers, that God is 
called quite simply ‘The Invisible One,” Whose dwelling is in 
unapproachable light (1 Tim. 6: 16). On the other hand, this in- 
visibility is changed to visibility when God becomes man, man 
created according to God’s image. Then you have an Epiphany: 
“The same God Who bade the light [of day] shine out of darkness 
has kindled a light in our hearts, whose shining is to make known 
his glory as he has revealed it in the features of Jesus Christ” (St. 
Paul, 2 Cor. 4-6). 

St. John tells us that Our Lord said to Philip in His farewell 
discourse: “If you had learned to recognise me, you would have 
learned to recognise my Father too. From now onwards you are 
to recognise him; you have seen him. At this Philip said to him, 
Lord, let us see the Father; that is all we ask. What, Philip, Jesus 
said to him, here am I who have been all this while in your company; 
hast thou not learnt to recognise me yet? Whoever has seen me 
has seen the Father” (14: 8, 9). 

Here is the foundation of the theology of sacred images. It is 
taken for granted that God has so created the world that a man 
whose gaze his heart has purified can, when he looks at it, catch 


_a glimpse also of the magnificence of the Creator (Romans 1: 19, 20). 


It is taken for granted also that God became man, so that when a 
man looks on the figure of Christ he sees there the fulness of the 
Divine Reality. 

It is in the service of this mystery that religious art finds its 
function. Its scope includes neither the imparting of knowledge 
nor the formation of character, but only the preparation of the 
way for the Epiphany. 


lil 


Now we must face a problem, as important as it is difficult to 
solve, but one which will serve to introduce us to the central 
significance of religious art: How has the image of Christ of which 
Paul and John speak come down to posterity? Certainly not directly. 
We have no portrait of Christ, neither in painting nor in sculpture 
—fortunately! be it said. The existence of such a portrait would 
not have been a good thing for various reasons. 

What we have are reports, above all those of the Gospel, which, 
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as Luke tells us, relate “‘all that Jesus set out to do and teach until 
the day came when he was taken up into heaven” (Acts 1: 1, 2), 
St. Paul had not seen Christ but he too, in his epistles, helps to 
fill out the account, providing essential depth and force. The 
visions of the Apocalypse extend it into eternity. 

What sort of portrait emerges? The Evangelists do not give 
details. They do not say: He was of such-and-such a height, His 
features were of this or that type, such-and-such were His gestures, 
such-and-such His gait. Instead they report the words He spoke, 
the things He did, the fate He suffered. 

Have we then a biography, a narrative picture formed from 
His external activities and His interior life? Not even that description 
is accurate. It was not the writers’ purpose to give us an exact 
biography and we who long to know everything about Jesus are 
conscious of much that is missing. Furthermore, the Gospels 
provide none of the psychological data that we look for in a 
biography—the individual characteristics, the mental processes, 
the motives and their stratification. The writer does not set out 
to analyse or to explain. In this Jesus of Nazareth of Whom he 
speaks there is something which surpasses all natural psychology, 
but it was precisely that something which attracted his pen. 
The narrative is, in fact, kerygma, proclamation, and what it 
proclaims is the Incarnation of the eternal Son of God and His 
redemptive love which completely defies our understanding. 

A picture emerges from this but it is a very special type of 
picture, one that is at all times orientated inwards; inwards not 
only in the direction of soul and spirit, but also reaching down 
into the incomprehensible. It is here that we meet a consciousness, 
a purpose, an attitude of mind which are more than human, which 
leave behind even the powers of a genius. 

The Gospel narratives suggest something other than a con: 
temporary’s recorded impressions of a teacher called Jesus who 
put forward such-and-such a doctrine and underwent such-and-such 
a fate. They are indeed composed from memories of a genuine 
experience, but it was an experience which differs from that purely 
natural experience which enables a writer to evoke the memory 
of a man whom he had known intimately. It was an experience 
of a fact which ranks in importance with the Incarnation itself, 
the fact that the Holy Spirit entered time and inaugurated Christian 
history, both of action and thought. The Gospel-portrait is the 
product of something more than the evocative faculties of Levi the 
Publican, of his acute powers of observation, his retentive ear for 
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dialogue. It is the work of Matthew the Apostle in whom on the day 
of Pentecost there came to pass what Jesus had foretold in His fare- 
well discourse: “It will be for him, the truth-giving Spirit, when he 
comes to guide you into all truth . . . he will utter the message 
that has been given to him; and he will make plain to you what is 
to come” (John 16: 13-14). 

We have no document which speaks of Jesus purely from the 
view-point of history. If we did have, it would, naturally, be valuable 
as is everything which adds to our knowledge of Our Lord, whatever 
its provenance. Truth to tell, however, it would be irrelevant, as 
irrelevant as would a photograph if, to concede a fantastic hypothesis, 
one had come down to us. The portrait of Jesus Christ comes to us 
based on faithful, accurate reminiscence, a reminiscence fathered 
by the Holy Spirit. This does not mean naturally that it bears the 
stamp of a purely subjective experience. On the contrary, it is the 
only one which attains the Son of God in reality, being itself 
constituted the eye capable of seeing the Lord and the mind capable 
of understanding His message. 

But to say all that is not to say enough. The reminiscence is not 
a reminiscence peculiar to Matthew, a believer who also happens 
to be an Apostle. It is rather the reminiscence of an Apostle as 
such, invested with the role of laying bare the portrait of the Lord. 
He was not a private individual but a bishop of the Church. It was 
in virtue of the authority which he possessed in the Church that 
he evoked his memories and proclaimed them. 

If therefore we would give a complete answer to the question 
posed—whence comes to us the portrait of Christ?—it is that 
it comes to us through the memory of the Church. And only 
through the memory of the Church. Apart from this, there is no 
remembrance of Christ which gives us His true image. The Gospels 
do not stand apart from this memory, they are part of it, a supremely 
important part. “I would not believe in the Gospel if the Church 
had not bound me,” says St. Augustine. An independent 
reminiscence of Christ does not in fact exist for the reason that 
there is no other such source of it. Nor cannot it exist even in germ, 
since every account of Him written outside the a must 
necessarily distort His portrait. 

For the rest, such an image, since it comes down to us through 
living history and is renewed from one epoch to another, is not 
something rigid. It is true that its core, the Incarnation of the eternal 
Son and the subsequent work of Redemption, cannot be other than 
one eternal Truth. The image is a living thing, however, and thus its 
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character changes. Already in the Evangelists’ portrait of Christ 
there appear differences of nuance and colour. Anyone who is 
conversant with their different approaches will easily distinguish 
between an element from the portrait by Mark and an element 
from that by Matthew or that by John and yet it is all the time 
the same Christ. 

The differences become more pronounced when we leave the 
ambit of Sacred Scripture and notice how the portrait is fashioned 
ie subsequently out of the memory of the Church: the Pantocrator 
Be of the mosaics, the Omnipotent God of the Roman miniatures, 
the Man of Sorrows and once more the overwhelming Lord of 
Spirits of Gothic art, the Monarch of Baroque, and so on. As long 
as the artist is a believer he will always give expression through 
his picture to the same divine-human reality. It will however carry 
the impress of the time of its origin, of men’s conception of the 
Redeemer, of the bondage from which in Him they find redemption, 
according as the Holy Ghost gives them to experience. 

The same must be said of representations of the characters in 
the sacred history: the Mother of Jesus, that figure which is so 
close to the Lord, the meditative Joseph, who watched over the 
youth of Jesus, the Apostles themselves. 

The case of the saints is analogous. In them is fulfilled the mystery 
of which St. Paul speaks in his Epistle to the Romans, where he 
says that the believer is “moulded into the image of the Son, who 
is thus to become the eldest-born among many brethren” (8: 29). 
And again in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians: “It is given to 
us all alike to catch the glory of the Lord as in a mirror, with faces 
unveiled; and we become transfigured into the same likeness, 
borrowing glory from glory” (3: 18). Thus it is with every believer. 
In each of them the image of Christ has been formed out of their 
personal characteristics, out of what they experienced and what 
they did, but in general the image is indistinct and difficult to 
recognise. The saints however are men in whom the image of 
Christ shines out with clarity and force. We must however once 
more point out that the portrait of sanctity is not transmitted to 
us through natural memory, but is conceived and transmitted 
by the Church. Only the Church is able to recognise the saint. 
To be convinced of this it is sufficient to recall how men speak of 
sanctity outside the Church. It is the Church alone which “names” 
a man “saint,” thus setting the portrait of sanctity decisively in 
evidence to the eye of the believer. 
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The function of Christian art is to assist that process. The 
believing artist gives expression to the contents of the Church’s 
memory. 

His responsibility is great, first and foremost on account of the 
honour due to God. One can take from the honour due to God 
not only by false or temerarious thinking, but also by false or 
slovenly pictures. God is the artist par excellence, He is not served 
by work that is but half-done. He is the Holy One Whom no image 
can serve which is not the product of a genuine sentiment. The 
artist’s responsibility also extends to the effect which the work of 
art produces, since the image reaches the very fibre and roots of 
man’s inward life more surely than does mere instruction. It tends 
to become a model and then, having been assimilated, to be absorbed 
into the very life of its beholder. 

These and other considerations—though we cannot here fully 
pursue the matter—pose the problem of the religious artist. 


* * * 


His function is very different from that of the profane artist. It 
is most accurately described as service. He is under commission 
to interpret the contents of the Church’s memory. Consequently 
he has nothing of his own to say, no subjective message, but only 
what is in the mind of the Church, the Church herself but fulfilling 
on her part the mission given her by Christ. Hence the possibility 
of conflict with his personal impulses, all the more so in a society 
which to a large extent is no longer penetrated by a genuine Christian 
tradition and in which an all-pervasive Gnosis interprets the contents 
of the Faith in most arbitrary fashion. It is possible for him to 
find himself in a predicament similar to that of the scientist who 
discovers that his own opinion conflicts with the Church’s teaching. 

He will be in a position properly to perform his allotted function 
only when he is fully conversant with the contents of the Gospel. 
One can apply to all subsequent artists what was said of those who 
had to build the Tent of the Covenant. We read in the book of 
Exodus: “And now Moses said to the sons of Israel, Here is the 
name of the man the Lord has singled out to help me. Beseleel, 
son of Uri, of the tribe of Juda. The Lord has filled this man with 
his divine spirit, making him wise, adroit, and skilful in every kind 
of craftsmanship” (35: 30, 31). Of everyone who is moved to the 
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scientiously obeyed has a specialised import since its enforcement 
was limited to a particular epoch; properly understood, however, 
it is valid for every epoch, including our own. Our situation is 
indeed very different from that of a small nation committed to the 
acceptance of Revelation, whose lot it was to live surrounded by a 
vigorous pagan culture. Pressure from this pagan culture was 
strong, all the stronger for the fact that the religion of the Old 
Testament did not trace its origins to the religious attitudes of 
this people, but was Revelation in the proper sense of the word 
and as such, in conflict with the religious impulses of all peoples, 
including the people of Israel. This people did not in fact spon- 
taneously believe in the God announced to them by Moses and 


| the prophets. They had strong impulses towards pantheism, as 


witness the almost desperate fight carried out by the prophets 
against infiltrations of paganism. Could one therefore conclude 
that the prohibition of images had a raison d’étre in those times 
but is without relevance in our own? Is it true that the danger of 
idolatry has disappeared for us? 

It is sufficient to recall to mind certain tendencies present in our 
civilisation in order to destroy any such confidence. 

One sees, for example, in all sorts of places a recurrence of 
interest in myth, in such wise that in various ways it has become 
the fashion. At first sight this is matter for congratulation, since 
myth is closely connected with the great moments of human 
existence. But there is here the danger of divinising nature and of 
becoming subject to it. Thus we would have new idols. Have we 
not seen just this happen in more recent times with Race, Blood 
and Country, their symbols presented to the people as sacred signs 
and an individual venerated as the bestower of happiness? It would 
be fatal to forget these facts. Depth-psychology and psychotherapy, 
whose influence is constantly on the increase, sometimes speak of 
instinct as though it were a divine power. The manner in which 
the images of the unconscious, the archetypes, are presented often 
calls to mind—I use the word advisedly—idols; so that then the 
origin of religion is seen as man’s attitude towards the archetypes. 
In some forms of contemporary art it is difficult to see anything 
else save idols. 

It emerges from these and other considerations that a tendency 
towards idolatry is not the prerogative of any one epoch but has 
its roots in human nature itself as it has been affected by original 
sin. This should prompt one to pose the question whether an 
image produced under the impulse of true inspiration could not 
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service of religious art by a genuine inner compulsion one can 
say that he has been “called by name.” Nor is it perhaps absurd 
to suggest that amongst the graces bestowed by the Spirit of Christ 
and described in the twelfth chapter of the First Epistle to the 
Corinthians, there is the power to fill the rdle of the Christian 
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artist. It is indeed explicitly stated that in that great gathering- | 


together which is called the Church there are many kinds of “‘services 
and activities” for which men are fitted by the working of the 
same Spirit Who “manifests His power everywhere in all of us.” 


* * * 


But the Christian artist has at the same time not only the right 
but also the duty to preserve his autonomy. The shape of the sacred 


image in the memory of the Church is constantly being renewed; § ; 


it contains not only an unchanging element but also an element 
which is subject to historical development. The most fleeting glance 
at the past will discover what differences there are between one 
epoch and another and, in the same epoch, between one artistic 
personality and another. It follows that it is the task of every 
artist to form the sacred image in obedience to his inner creative 
impulse and to refuse to allow himself to be side-tracked by the 
pressure of prevailing conceptions. 

But, and this is a matter not always given sufficient thought, 
neither can he evade the obligation to adapt his creative endeavour 
to the dignity of the object to be represented. The spontaneous 
reverence which the sacred image evokes in a believer constrains 
the artist never to refuse the task, often very difficult, of drawing 
out of his inmost self the appropriate image and of giving it existence 
through his work. The enormous quantity of mediocre productions 
—to say nothing of those that are worthless—is proof of the 
magnitude of the artist’s responsibility. 


Vv 


One could say a great deal more on this subject since in a sense 
the problem facing the Christian artist as artist is co-extensive with 
the problem facing him as Christian. It may be useful, however, 
now that we have come to the end of our discussion, to recapitulate 
what we said at the beginning. 

We there spoke of the Old Testament prohibition of images of 
the divine. A law which was so rigorously imposed and so con- 
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called and loved by Him, all this seems to succeed better in an 
unencumbered space than where there are images to distract one. 
From this point of view the Old Testament warning seems still 
to be of the greatest importance. 

Thus we have come full cycle. What was commanded at the 
beginning of the sacred history has still significance for our times. 


ROMANO GUARDINI 
Munich, Germany 


Church Goods 


Debased tastes still persist. Firms may still be found willing . . . 
to cater to them by producing tons . . . of religious junk . . . How 
abundantly the highly principled purveyor of church goods 
contributes to the dignity of public worship can scarcely be 
exaggerated. 


—BISHOP THOMAS K. GORMAN of Dallas-Fort Worth, 
U.S.A, 
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become an idol for someone who approaches it with a false religious 
outlook. 

The object of all that has been said was to show what is the 
function of religious art. It must announce, it must prepare the 
way for the sacred image which speaks to the believer out of the 
memory of the Church. Inversely it must indicate to the eyes and 
heart of the believer the way to Christ Himself, the Way to the 
Father. One can therefore say that authentic religious art is essentially 
a way. The way by which God is announced and presented to man; 
the way through which man’s devotion and love goes to God. 
It is in danger whenever it is in danger of ceasing to be a way, 
whenever movement ceases, coming to a standstill in the work 
itself. One can then say perhaps that it becomes an idol. 

An idol, not in the sense of being something fixed, but in the 
sense of causing the ceasing of movement, the corruption of an 
attitude. This is a development which should interest any serious 
religious educator. It was such a development which provoked 
the protest against religious imagery. At first the protest was 
justified, but it then became disproportionate and unrealistic. 
A great deal remains still to be said. 

It is thus that the question arises whether the Old Testament 
warning against images is not still of importance to us as a warning 
against all inner corruption through which an authentic work of 
religious art can become an idol. 

Another problem arises out of this, whether the emptiness 
inculcated by the Old Testament prohibition has not its importance 
for the religious life. We have seen how contemporary architecture 
has gone back to the conception of unencumbered surfaces and 
empty space. A person accustomed to numerous forms and images 
would not hesitate to label this uninspired and cold. But it could 
also be true that the needs of our times, forced as we are to 
economise, conspire with a new realisation of what emptiness 
conveys to one who senses the presence of God. 

Every Christian educator knows how difficult it is to speak of 
the invisible God. To prepare oneself requires recourse to an 
intimate, recollected vigil in which the mind can perceive His 
presence. One needs a fixity of concentration which is not distracted 
by occasional images, a tranquil perseverance which knows 
how to penetrate to the roots of things. The psalms speak of 
the “face” of God which the believer seeks and which the Lord 
wishes to reveal to him. This intimate process of seeking, attaining, 
entering into communion with Him, this being able to feel seen, 
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Germany. And fourth, because there are some active missionary 
efforts now of considerable strength in Europe (e.g. the Mission de 
France). 

There is a cleavage between northern and southern countries—or 
to put it another way, between the countries in which the Reforma- . 
tion or some subsequent anti-religious movement occurred and held 
power for a long time, and the countries where Catholicism has 
generally been the only religion. As far as this report goes France, 
Germany and Switzerland fall into the first group, Italy and Spain 
into the other. It is probably safe to say that at least 90% of the 
activity in church building in these five countries falls to the north 
of this line—the line drawn at the Pyrenees and the Alps. Of the 
remaining 10% most is in Italy. Spain hardly enters the list. So much 
for the location of the new churches. 

What about style? On the same lines again: To the north, modern, 
and by a landslide. To the south, a battle in Italy; no battle allowed 
in Spain. 

In broad terms, where new churches have been built, they are 
modern. The battle of the styles is over in Europe. That was fought 
20 or 30 years ago. The full force of this only dawned on me when 
I got back to the United States. It would not be so significant if 
there were not so many churches being built in Europe today. The 
complete predominance of modern design in such large numbers is 
the whole point. 

This is no sporadic movement. It is a great cultural change 
occurring with the unanimity that always characterises such a 
movement. I am speaking now only of main lines—and well aware 
of the differences and weaknesses that appear as soon as one descends 
to particular cases. But that there should be such unanimity in the 
main tendencies is an unmistakable sign of cultural validity. This is 
of enormous consequence. 

I think there is another sign that points the same way. I believe 
Iam right in saying that for several decades now no one in Europe or 

_America has published an architectural ‘““how-to-do-it” book that 
was based on the old styles. (If there have been one or two they have 
certainly gotten a very quiet reception.) This was by no means the 
case in the first part of this century or in the nineteenth. 

To be sure I did not see all the churches. I saw a good many in 
about 150 towns and villages of Italy, Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and Spain. I contacted men who could give me the story—architects, 
writers, editors of the sacred art periodicals, the chanceries, Catholic 
news agencies, and talked to the people. I saw Cardinal Costantini, 
who has written on sacred art, the late Archbishop Costantini, head 
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The New Churches of Europe 
CLOUD MEINBERG 


UROPE is building. A news release from Paris quoted in the 
4 October Dubuque witness says that this is one of the 
greatest eras of Christian building in the history of France. 
Three thousand churches have been built or restored in France since 
1949. Cardinal Verdier built over 100 in the Red Ring of Paris in 
his lifetime. Much greater is the activity in Germany. At the chancery 
in Cologne I was told that in the archdiocese 250 churches had been 
built in the last 10 years—25 per year. Probably this is the most 
active spot in western Europe for church building today. Italy 
is moving in the north. Turin has a plan for 50 new churches. Milan, 
on a similar plan, with 9 new churches already built last spring, is 
the farthest ahead of all the Italian cities. Switzerland is full of new 
churches. 

In all of these countries important exhibitions and congresses of 
sacred art and architecture have been held frequently in recent years. 
The sixth exhibition of sacred art is now in progress at the Modern 
Museum of Paris. The congress of sacred architecture held by 
Cardinal Lercaro in Bologna in September 1955 was attended by 
over 500 architects, priests and others concerned with the building 
of the church. Western Europe publishes at least 12 periodicals 
on sacred art. Many books have been published in recent years on 
this subject. The hierarchy has made a number of pronouncements. 
The Pope has spoken. 

Some have seen all this activity mostly as a controversy. Art is a 
difficult matter for the twentieth century. When it is transferred to 
the realm of words it is ten times more difficult. And when the 
already difficult words go into controversy, reason often slips out 
the door. 

To set controversy aside, three facts become very clear. This paper 
will be an attempt to present these facts in perspective. The first has 
already been mentioned—the number of new churches is enormous. 
The second fact is that most of them, in fact, almost all of them, 
are modern in design. And the third: most of the new churches are 
north of the Alps and Pyrenees. 

Why are there so many new churches in western Europe today? 
Largely because of the need created by the destruction of the war. 
Also because of the mass movement of the people to the fringe areas 
around the cities (America has this part of the problem too). Third, 
because of the movement of the displaced people, especially in 
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with the building of a church got together for a discussion. This is 
the first step. 

“Barclay Street” —the highly-commercialised church goods house 
—probably exists everywhere in the world today, but one cannot 
resist the temptation to quote these lines from an ad in a European 
magazine of sacred art. They point another aspect of the problem. 

An illustration is shown of a rather dowdy altar, above and at the 
side of which are festooned draperies reminiscent of the seventeenth 
century. ““On the altar,” the caption runs, “one may see six shining 
brass candlesticks which hold fiuorescent candles 60 centimetres 
long, and four somewhat smaller candlesticks with fluorescent 
candles 42 centimetres long. Those ten candleholders irradiate a 
mystic light (an illustration is shown), and at the same time provide 
a fine illumination which embellishes the altar itself. This is the 
first altar ornamented with fluorescent candles existing in the world 
today .. .”” (FEDE E ARTE, August 1956). It is not mentioned that the 
substitution of electric “candles” for wax ones is strictly forbidden 
by three rulings of the Sacred Congregation of Rites (SRC 3859, 
4086, 4097). The church was built in Rome. 

These are the signs in Italy today. If priest and architect can be 
brought together for a real meeting of minds, Italy has the potential 
for a sacred architecture now that would be worthy of her past. 
Perhaps in the very near future a much larger demand will arise for 
new churches in Italy. Nearly every large city is faced with a very 
difficult city-planning problem. Many of them have already adopted 
extensive regional plans for development. Others are under con- 
sideration. 

The Italian city today is a tight little knot, a small area very 
densely settled in conditions that make modern life and modern 
transportation hardly possible. As the ample new fringe of population 
is added to this, difficulties increase. A real solution has not yet 
come. In the small central knot are most of the churches. Whenever 
a solution is reached, the Church will be faced with a very extensive 
building problem. 

In Switzerland the Society of St. Luke, which might be called a 
cooperative union of sacred artists, is already thirty years old. Its 
membership comprises architects, painters, sculptors, and the 
designers of stained glass, chalices and metal work, and vestments. 
Catholics and non-Catholics are members. A yearbook is published. 
Switzerland is, so far as I know, the only country where you can get 
a guide book of the new churches. It is a publication of the St. Luke 
Society. To this group belongs the credit for practically all that has 
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of the Pontifical Commission for Sacred Art in Italy, and Cardinal 
Lercaro, who is waging the fight for the Church on every front in 
Bologna. 

To look briefly at the situation in each of the five countries: 

Comparatively speaking, there are not many new churches in 
Italy. In a country of many old churches they might seem to be less 
needed than in other lands. However there is an acute need in some 
of the larger cities where a considerable population increase has 
settled in a wide ring around the old centres. 

In general the Italian architects are ready to build modern churches 
suited to the needs of the times. Italy possibly has more architects of 
first rank than any other country in western Europe today. They 
have the technical ability—as shown in their secular work. They 
have an interest in contemporary design in church building (as 
evidenced in conversations with them in one case after another). But 
they are not encouraged by many of the clergy, and there is a lack of 
theological guidance which makes itself felt in stale plans of ancient 
vintage with modern trappings. Details and forms are contemporary 
but the plans are often old. And this kills the development of a 
true sacred architecture. The plans are not bad because they are old, 
but because they are dead. They are not born of the just demands 
and real problems of the Church in Italy today. 

There is a further complication. In Italy the issue between the old 
styles and modern is not clear. Consequently eclecticism is rife— 
sometimes of Renaissance origins, often of Baroque, and sometimes 
of modern. 

There is still, for example, the multiplicity of altars in parish 
churches. Why? Are there so many priests in these parishes—when 
other places have no priests—or are they the old Baroque shrine- 
altars mainly for special devotions so common in Italy and Spain? 
Why are so many of the new churches so fussy and complicated in 
plan? Why does a new book Italian Architecture Today, which 
shows the work of 99 leading architects of Italy, not show a single 
new church? And why does a new issue of FEDE E ARTE which shows 
the new churches of 74 Italian architects and engineers only contain 
two architects’ names which also appear among the 99 of the other 
book? 

On the other hand there are bright spots in this scene. One such 
is the activity of Cardinal Lercaro of Bologna whose congress of 
sacred architecture of September 1955 has already been mentioned. 
The invitation to this was international. The most significant thing 
about it was that architects, priests and the other people concerned 
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complete list of the 463 items, 50 selected illustrations, a preface by 
Romano Guardini on the subject of “the religious picture and the 
invisible God” and a five-page article on liturgical art in Germany 
today was published in German and Italian. It was very successful. 
All the arts were represented. For me it was an excellent preview 
of what Germany was doing. 

In Munich the Christliche Kunst Society held an exhibition last 
spring of drawings, photos, and models of the new churches of 
Munich. The characteristic note of Bavarian modern is a trend 
towards simplicity. Bavaria is still a placid easygoing country and, 
somewhat like Italy, leans towards rather Baroque (although 
simplified) modern—quite different from the rest of Germany. 

The activity of Germany is feverish. A nation has come back 
from a terrific beating with unheard of speed. Probably no country 
in recent centuries has ever survived such an ordeal and built strength 
out of weakness in 10 years time. Pastoral problems have been 
uppermost in the planning of the new churches in the Rhineland. 
Participation seems to be the keynote. Altars face people, are near 
them. At Aachen I saw a communion rail incorporated in the altar 
—so that the communion rail was only a narrower extension of the 
altar itself. ““The table of the Lord’”—that was plainly the meaning. 
The official directives for church building published by the German 
hierarchy in 1947 explicitly favour an altar facing the people. 

There is a good amount of new stained glass in Germany. Many 
of the new churches are too poor for it yet; some (e.g. those of 
Schwarz) seek deliberately a more severe and restrained type of 
light. Large modern windows of simple over-all abstract pattern in 
colour have been installed in the old cathedrals (as at Aachen) where 
windows were lost in the war. Representational windows in the new 
churches sometimes show too much motion—an echo perhaps of 
the restlessness of Germany today. In Cologne Dominikus Béhm 
used an entire wall of glass at St. Maria K6nigin in 1954. 

Cologne is quite proud of its new churches. The city tourist 
bureau publishes an excellent little illustrated pamphlet about them. 

In Germany there is a good deal of experimenting with new shapes 
of plans. It is quite obvious that this is an effort to bring the people 
closer to the altar. 

German churches tend to be rather cold. Some of the power 
complex seems to have gotten mixed up with them. Pictorially the 
representation of suffering is a major theme—for obvious reasons. 
One thing disturbed me very much in the representation of suffering 
in Germany—I thought it was a picture of unredeemed suffering. 
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been accomplished in Switzerland in the churches of the last quarter 
century. 

It is quite evident that at the beginning there was comparatively 
little influence of the liturgy in planning. The move was an artistic 
one towards simplicity and dignity. It seems this gravitated towards 
the liturgy—a rather natural consequence. It was certainly helped 
by the liturgical interests of certain of the architects. 

There is no strong liturgical movement in Switzerland generally 
speaking—and so it seems doubtful whether Swiss church design 
will be able to progress much further. A certain modern academicism 
seems to be setting in already. The native conservatism of the 
country helps to breed this. In a recent issue of L’ART D’EGLISE (1956, 
1) the director of art schools in Switzerland printed a short plea for 
an international congress of “ritualists and artists.’ That it should be 
phrased so—“ritualists”—is revealing and symptomatic. Though 
many Swiss priests and bishops seem rather tolerant of the new art, 
or even favourable to it, I never found or heard of one Swiss 
ecclesiastic who was actively working to provide the artists with 
theological guidance. Here it seems the theologian is following 
rather than guiding. This can hardly work well—or for long. 

Leading figures in the Swiss movement are architects Herman 
Baur and Fritz Metzger. Their churches usually show the simple 
rectangular plan inherited from the basilica, although recently both 
Baur and Metzger have used other types—Baur a fan-shaped 
radiant plan and Metzger an oval with the altar and sanctuary off 
the shorter axis of the oval. 

Sculptor Albert Schilling has done a rather large number of good 
altars and baptismal fonts in stone. Sacramental and apocalyptic 
symbolism figures very prominently. Paul Stéckli of Stans has done 
some remarkable stained glass in some of the churches. His work 
represents a new glass technique now rather common in Switzerland 
and parts of France: a very thick glass is set, not in lead, but in 
reinforced concrete. The larger scale of concrete and thick glass (as 
contrasted with the old thin glass and lead) makes possible a bolder 
pattern—one that seems to lend itself well to concrete buildings. 
The jeweller Meinrad Burch of Zurich has made a great number of 
fine chalices, ostensoria, etc. Sister Augustina Fliieler of Stans is an 
outstanding vestment designer. 

Last March the Germans came again into Italy as they have done 
so often before—this time with a representative exhibition of sacred 
art gathered from all over Germany. The exhibition was shown in 
the Lateran Museum and sponsored by Cardinal Frings of Cologne 
and Cardinal Wendel of Munich. An excellent catalogue with a 
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Perhaps I am wrong—I hope so—but that is what the picture said 
to me. 

France is a bewildering case. Most evident are a few somewhat 
extreme churches that have attracted universal attention: Vence, 
Assy, Ronchamp, Audincourt. The architecture of only one of these 
—Ronchamp—is really radical. Architecturally Assy is quite staid; 
Vence and Audincourt rather ordinary. Painting and glass—the 
pictorial arts—are the big things here. Some is more sensational 
than good. Some is not too well integrated. Some is definitely good 
(I would pick Bazin’s glass in the baptistry at Audincourt as an 
example of this). 

The curious thing is that Vence has come in for an immense 
amount of criticism, while Ronchamp (done about five years later 
and plainly much more radical than Vence) has received com- 
paratively little. Why? I talked about this to a number of people. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that the five years that have elapsed 
between the two churches have brought a more tolerant attitude. I 
think this is correct. Ronchamp seems to me to be more of a 
performance than a church. Certain elements of it are interesting in 
themselves. One thing is very clear: it was not the liturgy that 
inspired this church. 

The Dominican Fathers Couturier and Régamey have had a lot 
to do with the quality of the new work in France. Through their 
publication L’ART SACRE, they have insisted on the quality of the 
sacred. Their magazine, whatever defects it may have, represents the 
clearest and most consistent attempt in our times to think out the 
problem of the sacred in the arts. Thus far it is a real contribution 
not only to France, but to the whole world. Régamey’s book, Art 
sacré au XXe siécle, is part of the same effort. 

There are a good number of cases in various European countries J 
where an old church has been rehabilitated, simplified and cleaned ¥ 
up. In France this has been particularly successful. The Mission de 
France has had much to do with this—and with some very good 
results. To go into such a church—usually a chapel out in the ¥ 
country—is to come into the fresh air of a real renewal. In the case © 
of the Mission de France it is first of all a spiritual renewal that, as 
a natural consequence, is making itself felt on the artistic plane as 
well—an ideal relationship. 

In France as in Germany many of the old churches and cathedrals 
have new stained glass, quite modern and sometimes abstract in 
character, to replace glass damaged in the war. The Romanesque 
church of La Charité sur Loire and the Gothic cathedrals of Beauvais 
and Amiens are examples of this. In some cases, as at Beauvais, new 
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The Church of Randogne (Switzerland) 
Architect : Fernand Dumas 


The tabernacle and the Good Shepherd on the pulpit, both of bronze 
gilt, are the work of Remo Rossi 
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The Church of Notre Dame du Haut, Ronchamp (France) 
Architect : Le Corbusier 


“Ronchamp seems to me more a performance than a church. 
Certain elements of it are interesting in themselves. One thing is 
clear : it was not the liturgy that inspired this church.” 


—Cloud Meinberg, see p. 370. 
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By courtesy L’ART SACRE Photo, Petijean 


Tke Baptistery of Audincourt (France) 
Architect : Mir6 
Glass : Bazaine 


“The baptistery is a striking example of the organic connexion 
between architecture and glass. . . One can admire the work of : 
Bazaine . . . who has been able with rare felicity to evoke the ap 
climate of joy, of virginity and hope which surrounds the birth 
of a new life.” 


—L’ART SACRE, Jan.-Feb. 1956, p. 9 
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By courtesy L’ART D’EGLISE 

XIVth Station Chapel of Hépital Maritime, Brest (France) 
Pierre Toulhaut, Ceramic. 

Toulhaut is a young Breton sculptor, glass worker and ceramist. 
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windows are side by side with old ones and harmonise quite well. 

The story of Spain is quickly to!d. It lics in the future. How soon 
is anybody’s guess. 

After the Spanish civil war the country seems to have returned— 
or better, to have been returned—pretty well to the old pattern. 
Tensions are high. The very few evidences I saw of recent churches 
or church art are not strong. At Barcelona there was an exhibition 
of liturgical art. The influence of Montserrat was dominant, almost 
exclusive. It tends to over-intellectualise, and consequently to be 
weak in true artistic values. At Montserrat an interesting and rather 
astounding new plan for the sanctuary of the manneristic Abbey 
church is being considered. In this plan the altar would be moved 
to the front of the sanctuary and face the people. This comes in 
reality as a request made by a number of diocesan priests active in 
parochial liturgy. 

In the east, north, west, and centre of Spain one can travel and 
rarely see a new church. Rarer yet a church in contemporary design. 
I found only one—and that on a postcard. Near Oviedo I also saw 
(in passing only) a church that had some timid modern features. 
I heard of another such in the same area. I did not see the south. An 
architect monk of Montserrat confirmed my general impressions. In 
Paris Father Cocognac, editor of L’ART SACRE, just back from a 
survey trip through Spain, did likewise. 

_ All over Europe there are great numbers of old churches no longer 
in use as churches. For the most part they are in out-of-the-way 
places. A population shift has sealed their fate. Some are just 
abandoned, some in various stages of ruin (although an extensive 
state restoration programme has reclaimed many of these with more 
or less success), some are secularised, some converted into museums. 
I saw a great number of these. Paradoxically, it is usually these 
derelicts that still maintain their dignity. 

On the other hand there are the old churches that are still in use 
for worship. Many, I would almost say most, of these, look incredibly 
old—especially in the southern countries. Not old and venerable, 
but old and discredited. A heavy coat of dirt, the overdone decoration 
of sentimentality, the excess emphasis on a multitude of extra- 
liturgical devotions, the clutter—together with the sign “In the 
house of God do not spit on the floor” and “Visitors are reminded 
that this church is not a museum” (when it obviously is)—all these 
are back of Cardinal Lercaro’s comment that the old churches do 
not speak to the young people of today. 

The new churches whatever else they may be, whatever their 
shortcomings, represent a new hope, new life. Europe at its best 
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looks at the new architecture and the new arts as a means of solving 
a pastoral problem (which is where the emphasis ought to be) and 
not as a matter of tastes. 

Certainly I was very conscious, painfully conscious, that the new 
churches left much to be desired. We are at the beginning, not at the 
peak, of an era. The action so far is mostly in the north. The genius 
largely is in the south. Italy, where so many of the cultural move- 
ments of western Europe have been born, where men know how 
to live fully and to be happy although poor, where Catholicism often 
makes a rather disappointing showing on the exterior but where 
perhaps the Catholic soul lies deeper—for something must explain 
the enormous unmatched vitality of this people—this Italy is 
stirring. So far the new churches of Europe tend to be clear and cold 
—like the frosty dawn of an early spring. The warm sun of Italy is 
still to come—I hope. 

CLOUD MEINBERG 
Saint John’s Abbey, 
Collegeville, Minn., U.S.A. 


Words to Prisoners 


Jesus has bought back the world by his suffering. And what 
counts in the world is, still, suffering. If you suffer, you are the best 
part of society. Above the prisons, there are only the convents. 
Here one prays, there one suffers. It is not true that you may b 
ostracised by society. You, with your suffering, are at its very 
centre; and if you pray, you will be at the top. I am your Mayor 
and I like you better than the other citizens of Florence. 


—GIORGIO LA PIRA 
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The Image of Christ in Art 


E. M. CATICH 


HE function of religious art in all ages is to help people in 
their devotional needs; to help them approach more easily 
and understand more clearly divine truths; and ultimately to 
move them, by the aid of grace, to closer union with God. To the 
extent that religious art does not do this it is not good religious 
art, whatever other merits it may possess in the areas of technique 
and esthetic delight. 
I have a threefold purpose in this article: 


(1) To show how Christ has been historically pictured. 

(2) To explain the presence of much vulgarity that passes for 
“Christian art” today. 

(3) To suggest some positive artistic and theological principles 
by which we may produce a Christian art (particularly 
images of Christ) which will avoid vulgarity and fulfil 
the function of religious art as defined above. | 


This is, of course, a complex subject which cannot be adequately 
treated within the compass of one article. The most I can do is to 
indicate some of the main features of the matter and their 
relationship. 


I 


The first thing we notice about our subject—the image of Christ 
in art—is that we have no pictured information to tell us what 
Jesus looked like—we have no art-images made of Him while He 
was on earth. While this may seem to complicate the work of 
Christian artists, introduce insuperable difficulties, actually it 


affords us a clue as to how the artists must approach their work 


and it exerts a liberating influence on the artists who produce that 
work, the image of Christ. 

We are told that the reason why we have no images of Jesus 
contemporary with His life on earth is because the first Christian 
converts, chiefly Jews, had an ingrained fear of idolatry; they had 
not completely escaped the influence of the Jewish law which 
prohibited the making of images of living individuals. Some 
tespected biblical authorities even suggest that had Jesus lived 
elsewhere than in Palestine we would have had graphic and plastic 
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portraits of our Lord is accidental. It may well have been part 
of God’s plan that we were to have no pictorial statement of the 
Christ. This theory is reinforced when we recall that we do not 
have even a factual, verbal description of what Jesus looked like. 
The silence of the Apostles and disciples on this point is resonant. 
This unanimous silence is almost as if inspired by the Holy Ghost. 
It may well be that God withheld from us virtually all knowledge 
of Christ’s hidden, personal life because such knowledge was not 
deemed essential for our salvation. Consequently, I suggest that 
personal portraits of Christ were denied us so that each age and 
people could assimilate Christ as their ideal. 


* * * 


The art in the catacombs is instructive here. The representations 
of the Apostles Peter and Paul, for example, are unvarying and 
were undoubtedly based on some strong oral, written or pictured 
tradition. St. Peter is consistently pictured with white hair and a 
short, cropped beard; St. Paul with bald head and a brown, pointed 
beard. This continuity over the centuries suggests a kinship with 
the original appearance of both Apostles, or studied attempts to 
record that appearance. 

On the other hand, Christ is always pictured as an ideal type, 
one which varies with each age and culture. Sometimes He is 
depicted after the fashion of the classical Roman. At other times, 
He is patterned after the Greek philosopher-type. For the first 
three centuries, Jesus is usually pictured as a beardless adolescent 
with one exception—a fresco painted about the year 300. 

The earliest studies of Jesus in the Catacomb of Pretestatus, 
painted sometime during the first half of the second century, show 
Christ being crowned with thorns, healing a woman afflicted with 
the issue of blood, and conversing with the Samaritan woman at 
the well of Jacob. In these Roman catacomb scenes, the beardless 
young Jesus is garbed in the clothing common to Greek philosophers. 

After the first centuries, there is no consistency in the portrayals 
of Christ. In the catacomb frescoes, Jesus is sometimes painted 
as a mature man, sometimes as an adolescent about 15 years of 
age. And in several of the Baptism scenes He is shown either as a 
very small boy or a midget, about half as tall as St. John the baptizer. 
A fresco in the Catacomb of Domitilla of the second half of the 
second century shows Christ seated among sheep, playing a lyre, 
in the guise of Orpheus, the mythological Greek hero. 
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likenesses of Him. After all, so the theory goes, we know what 
Caesar Augustus looked like from the many proven historical 
monuments. We even know what Alexander the Great, Philip of 
Macedon and others (who antedated Jesus by centuries) looked 
like from the evidence of their coinage, seals and other represen- 
tations. Had Jesus lived in a Greek or Roman culture, would we 
not also have had images of Him? 

Under normal conditions, a portrait of a great man would be 
among the very first mementoes of him. In the age of Caesar 
Augustus, portrait painting reached its highest point in Roman 
art, yet we have no such portrait-memento of Jesus, nor does 
history record even the rumour of the existence of one. 

True, we do have literary, Messianic idealisations in the Old 
Testament, one showing the Messias as “The Man of Sorrows,” 
(Is. 53:2), the other, a symbolic epithalamium (Ps. 44), but these 
prophetic references can hardly be used as supports for the human 
visualisation of Jesus. 

I think the absence of artistic images of Christ in His time has 
another explanation which is more plausible and, if correct, has 
an important bearing on the work of producing visual pictures of 
Christ. 

The Jewish stricture against images was not as rigorously enforced 
or exclusive as we might think. The First Commandment injunction 
is aimed principally at the first and last clauses—‘‘no strange gods” 
and “thou shalt not adore them.” Many interpret that as an absolute 
prohibition of all images. Yet how can we reconcile that inter- 
pretation with the lawful use of bulls and lions supporting the 
temple -basins, carved garlands of plant life, the images of the 
lions and bulls on the king’s throne, the cherubim of the covenant 
and the brazen serpent (prefiguring Christ) which Moses caused 
to be elevated in the desert encampment? All through the Old 
Testament there is a sanctioned use of delineations of living things. 
We know, too, that Jews practising their Jewish religion in Rome 
during the first century painted pictures in the Jewish cemetery of 
Vigna Randinini. 

Nor did the first Christians fear idolatry. There are numerous 
catacomb pictures dating back to Apostolic times (second half of 
the first century). These artists—mostly Jewish converts—decorated 
the catacombs not only with human and animal types but they 
even appropriated suitable pagan symbols to serve Christian 
religious art and the devotional needs of their Christian community. 

I cannot, however, bring myself to believe that the absence of 
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in a Ravennate mosaic, Christ is smooth-shaven and garbed in the 
costume of military leader. In Caroline art, the classical Roman 
emperor re-echoes in figures of Christ. In Romanesque, Ottonian, 
Visigothic, early Gothic and Insular cultures, Christ is fashioned 
after the model of the crowned king, usually seated on a throne. 

This is not to say that there have been no literary and pictorial 
attempts to establish the “authentic” portrait of Christ. In Con- 
stantine’s time, after the horror of the crucifixion had diminished 
following its extirpation as a criminal penalty, new interest in the 
person and relics of Jesus arose. For a short while after the relic 
of the True Cross was found we have the mature, bearded Christ. 
The artistic practice after the fourth century veers again to the 
picturing of the ideal. In general, this idealizing process continues 
into the Renaissance where it is re-moulded in terms of Greek and 
Latin statuary. But here in the Renaissance a sly over-emphasis 
occurs, hardly noticeable on the surface but nevertheless harmful 
to the whole symbolic process and consequently damaging to 
religion. 

Before examining in detail this critical error in much Renaissance 
art, I must clarify the mechanics of symbolism, for symbolism is at 
the very core of religious art, indeed of religion itself. 

St. Thomas states as a principle of theology that symbolism 
must be used in arriving at our knowledge of God. He says: ““We 
cannot speak of God except metaphorically” (C. G. Lib. 1 cap. 
XXX). All our notions of supernatural realities we get from symbolic 
comparisons of things in the natural order—except, of course, 
in the case of those favoured souls far advanced in the “unitive 
way” who are directly illumined by God concerning divine truths. 

In the broad sense, a symbol is the expression of an idea in a 
material. In the restrictive sense, a symbol is that which stands for 
or suggests something; which calls to mind something (usually 
abstract or unpicturable) by association, relationship or convention, 
but not by intentional resemblance; it is a visible sign of the invisible; 
it is an act, gesture or thing which, by analogy, directs our attention 
to some spiritual concept. 

To illustrate: the ship’s anchor in the storm-tossed sea is the 
sailor’s assurance of safety. It is his hope, his security, for without 
the anchor the ship and its sailors are helpless and hopeless. 
Accordingly, St. Paul, writing to the Hebrews, says: “This hope 
(Christ) we have as a sure and firm anchor of the soul... .” 
The anchor, therefore, from the earliest times, was a symbol of the 
Christian’s hope in salvation through Christ’s promise. It reminded 
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The point is that the ideal and not a portrait-likeness of Christ 
was sought by Christian artists. 

St. Clement of Alexandria, writing in The Pedagogue in the year | 
190, says that the full beard agrees with the Christian character, 
Yet, during these same centuries, Christ, the Christian’s ideal, is 
beardless. This is a curious contrariety made even more curious 
when we recall that in the early fourth century Constantine 
introduced the custom of shaving the beard—yet, a short while | 
later, Jesus is mostly shown bearded. My explanation is that in} 
both these ages of early Christianity theologians and artists were | 
attempting to emphasise the divinity of Christ. They rightly feared 
that likening Him to the ordinary man of those ages might give 
the distinctly erroneous impression that He was only man. : 

The modern notion of Christ with beard and long hair reaching | 
to shoulders appeared for the first time at the end of the fourth | 
century. From the fifth century through Romanesque times, Christ 
is pictured both bearded and beardless, with the beardless face | 
more frequent. 

Medieval and Renaissance likenesses of Jesus were influenced 
in good part by the ideal essayed in the apocryphal “Golden 
Legend” of the Dominican, Jacques de Voragine, who probably 
was inspired in his description of Jesus by the Davidic epithalamium. 
The “Shroud of Turin,” which it is claimed gives us a true image 
of the dead Christ as He lay. in the tomb from Good Friday until 
Easter, may also have been inspired by de Voragine’s legend. | 
dismiss the “Shroud” as a fourteenth-century fabrication. 


* * * 


Until recent centuries, then, the history of Christ’s image demon- 
strates that Christian artists were not preoccupied with making 
particularised portraits of Jesus. Most artists did not attempt 
“authentic” likenesses of the Saviour. Rather, the artists and their 
theologian-directors and clients used the ideal man of their culture 
as a point of departure for representations of the Saviour type. 
Examples multiply indefinitely on how various ages used their} 
ideal as the formal exemplar for their Christ-image. Usually thef 
pattern is based on their notion of the highest type of man—most 
often the emperor, philosopher, leader, apollo, warrior or king. 
In Byzantine art, we have the all-powerful Pantocrator moulded 
on the emperor prototype. During the ages of the barbarian 
migrations the ideal stems from the leader-warrior—for example, 
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shift is away from the idea towards the thing being made, since 
the idea is the final cause and if that is frustrated by preoccupation 
with technique, overt personalisms and digressions, the harm is 
most serious. The ages in which there is a delicate balance, a poise 
between idea and thing, are few. 


Up to the Renaissance, events in the Old and New Testament 
were conceived as happening in the artist’s own environment— 
his land, climate, clothing, buildings, flora, fauna, gesture, age and 
people. Flemish artists, for example, used the Flemish landscape 
as the background for scenes of the Passion and Crucifixion, even 
though they well knew from the Crusades and travellers that such 
backgrounds bore no resemblance to the physical Holy Land. 
The pre-Renaissance artists in Italy (the Sienese and Umbrians) 
for other examples, similarly painted sacred subjects in terms 
familiar to Italian eyes. 

I shall return to this point later, showing the validity of portraying 
sacred ideas and scenes in contemporary terms. I mention it here 
as one of the impressive pre-Renaissance developments in the 
history of sacred art. 

True humanists prior to the sixteenth century, as much as any 
other group of artists before or since, achieved a superb balance in 
their sacred art between the natural and the supernatural, the 
visible and the invisible, the symbol-thing and its reference value, 
the idea. Such artists include: St. Francis, Dante, Giotto, Duccio, 
St. Thomas, Matteo di Giovanni, the Lorenzetti, Martini, Memlinc, 
Vivarini, to mention a few. Their art, whether considered under 
the aspect of symbol-thing or expressed idea, was truly lofty. Their 
art-production was a meeting-place for natural, human, esthetic 
qualities and didactic, persuasive, religious values. 

The Renaissance, however, ushered in a new era in which man, 
not God, was to become the centre of interest and attention. This 
ego-centrism both nourishes and is nourished by a re-discovery 
of classical culture and an intense desire to recreate classical motifs, 
classical themes and ideas. This intoxication with the power and 
splendour of natural man, this naturalistic humanism, though it 
resulted in some magnificent artistic productions, rendered to 
religion a service which was not always wholly desirable. 

The Renaissance shift towards classicism was not a sudden 
occurrence. It began, as a good usage, during the Middle Ages 
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the Christian of old that no matter how storm-tossed he might be 
in the angry sea of life he had a secure anchor, Christ crucified, 
Who guaranteed him safety in eternity provided he remained 
steadfast to Truth. 

Now in symbolic usage the anchor is but a means, not the end; 
hence it must always be subordinate to the end. In religious art, 
any symbolic anchor which is too particularised, complicated or 
“‘realistic’’ loses its symbolic quality. It calls attention to itself as 
a mariner’s tool; it distracts the symbol-user who has difficulty 
seeing the anchor as a symbol of Christian Hope and sees instead 
merely an illustration of a ship’s tool. 

When the symbol reference (analogic predication) is lost or 
removed we have a superstition (from the Latin superstat) that 
“stands over’ an empty shell (symbol-thing) with little or no vital, 
inner life (idea) to which it should point. Superstition and idolatry 
are not restricted to the worshipping of statues and the burning of 
incense to idols. In fact, the broad definition of idolatry and super- 
stition is defective symbolism. We must clearly understand that a 
symbol “stands for’? something while a superstition “stands over” 
that something. 

This, then, the derangement of final cause, the wavering between 
illustration and symbol, is at the bottom of all disorder in 
idolatrous, vicious, bad and tepid religious art. When the details 
in a religious painting become too detailed, when they are loved 
for themselves, when they illustrate mores or are merely documents 
of archaeological research, such a painting loses its symbolic 
nature and much of its religious usefulness since, at best, it only 
meagrely helps people to satisfy their devotional needs. Instead of 
being a stepping-stone to more effective devotion, such art becomes 
a stumbling block. 

The history of religious art and symbol-making is filled with 
examples of the pendulum’s swing between the symbol-thing and 
the idea to which the symbol refers and for which it stands. In 
periods of pioneering and experimentation, when new cultures are 
emerging, generally the idea is predominant and the visible 
expression of that idea in symbols is inferior so far as technique is 
concerned. In other periods, marked by growing traditions, craft 
accretions, iconographical expansion, hieratic discipline, familiarity 
with fixed religious types and needs, the emphasis in symbol-making 
frequently (and sadly) veers to the technique itself and to the 
material expression of the idea. 

Obviously the greater damage in religious art occurs when the 
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The Nazarenes and pre-Raphaelites of the nineteenth century, 
sensing confusedly the error of Renaissance, Baroque and neo- 
classical religious, artistic ideals, especially classical antiquarianism, 
tried to remedy the error by making one of their own: they would 
return, as far as they were able, to “realistic” biblical antiquarianism, 
to the actual conditions in Christ’s time. Thus, the pre-Raphaelite, 
William Holman Hunt, could make a trip to Bethlehem in his 
search for traditional carpenter’s tools used there 1,900 years ago; 
he could talk at length with native carpenters, use native models 
for the picture of Christ in the carpenter’s shop and, in his finished 
picture, show Christ with upraised arms casting a shadow of the 
Cross on the wall of the shop. 

The inter-acting influences of the pre-Raphaelites, Nazarenes, 
neo-Classicists and Romanticists combined in good part to produce 
the neo-Christian art at the end of the nineteenth century and the 
banal repository-Barclay-Street art which still plagues the Church 


today. 


* * * 


I have already indicated the danger of making religious symbols 
excessively realistic, of making them call attention to themselves 
rather than suggest and point to religious ideas and concepts. 

Two further examples of defective images must be mentioned 
before we go on to an investigation of some positive norms and 
principles for effective religious art. 

The first is an accenting of the body at the expense of spirit. 
A too-human Christ invites a de-emphasis of His divinity. We are 
then dangerously close to the heretical position of viewing Christ 
as Christ-man, the great teacher, psychologist, social worker, 
healer, rather than the true recognition of Him as Christ-God-Man. 

The second type of defective image is the effeminate portrait of 
Christ. We are all familiar with this type, we see it everywhere: 
the up-gazing eyes; soft, downy beard; long, slender, ladylike 
hands and fingers. Our age is burdened with millions of reproductions 
of this hermaphroditic portrait-type that suggests not the Incarnate 
Word of better ages but a bearded lady fit only for exposition in 
the world of the circus and carnival sideshow. 

There are beard and beards. A fresco made in the second half 
of the thirteenth century on the walls of the Cyriacus-kirche in 
Niedermendig shows St. Christopher bearing the infant Christ 
on his shoulders. The infant has a beard, something which may 
amuse twentieth-century Christians who may think the artist was 
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and blossomed in the later age. Actually, Christianised classical 
allusions were present in Christian art almost from the beginning. 

But the uncritical canonising of classical things in the Renaissance 
introduces to the history of religious art paintings and sculpture 
with little or no religious symbol value, art which points to itself 
and to man rather than to religious ideas and God. So we see 
Nativities located in classical ruins; figures in the classical con- 
trapposto and solidity of Greek statues; detailed excursions into 
the land of anatomy, chiaroscuro, perspective, landscape, 
architecture, flora-fauna, rocks and rills, mythology, drapery, 
texture and light problems. 

In such an age, it is not difficult to understand why artists produced 
so many pictures of St. Sebastian—it gave them an opportunity for 
exploiting and demonstrating their newly-acquired anatomical 
information. Or why so many portraits of semi-nude women could 
be given the facile title, “St. Mary Magdalene.” Or why the star 
of the desert-saints, Jerome and Anthony, was in ascendancy— 
the artists had a splendid opportunity to exhibit their technique in 
painting rocks, lizards, lions, monsters and imaginative desert 
landscapes. 

It is undeniable that artistic genius, in itself, reached its highest 
peak in the Renaissance. What is significant, however, is that 
when this artistic genius turned to religious work, too often man 
and not God’s realm was the centre of attention. This is a very 
difficult problem not made any easier by the astonishing magnificence 
of artistic production. Perhaps someday we may have more exacting 
norms for evaluating the properties fundamental to true religious 
art such as we have, for example, in liturgical music. 


* * * 


Coming closer to our own times, we find that the rise of the 
Academies, along with the neo-classical school of painting in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (officially sanctioned by the 
French court) pushed art even deeper into false realism. Pictures 
were judged according to their historical-archaeological accuracy. 
Art had taken on the aspect of antiquarian science; painters like 
Greuze and David offered the public a view of authentic antiquity 
down to minute details of swords, armour and shoe-laces. It was 
the age of the artist-commentators, the documentary “you-are-there”’ 
programme, much like what Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is now doing 
in illusionistic, three-D, coloured “‘biblical’’ movies. 
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“statement” in a work of art is always the final cause, the deter- 
mining cause; the art itself is the material cause and, therefore, 
subordinate. 

I have already pointed out some of the most gross errors in 
religious art, both past and present: excessively human portraits 
of Christ which minimise His divinity; excessively abstract symbols 
of Christ which deny His humanity; effeminate portraits of Christ 
which belie His virility and manhood; excessive realism and 
particularisation of details which destroy, or at least attenuate, the 
symbolic function of sacred art and distract the viewer from the 
greater truths the symbols are meant to convey; preoccupation 
‘ with historical-archaeological problems and personal artistic 
excursions which are not central to religious truth. 

In order, then, to arrive at sound norms and principles which 
will guide his work, the artist must know as much what errors to 
avoid as what habits to perfect. He must know, for example, why 
a painting of a Crucifixion or Resurrection scene which is 
scrupulously exact concerning the historical accidentals of first- 
century dress and clime is, theologically, less desirable than the 
same scene represented in contemporary terms, in terms, that is, 
of our own age and culture. 

Christ’s life, death and resurrection are, indeed, historical facts. 
Yet these facts are not ordinary history; they have an immediacy 
and relevancy for all souls in all ages. A religious picture which, 
by inordinate attention to the historical accidentals surrounding 
these facts, would relegate Christ and His Redemption to a certain 
period of history, runs the serious risk of leading present-day 
Christians into the belief that they are but detached and passive 
spectators of these truths. It is a dogma, for example, that our 
sins, in 1957, help crucify Christ. But it is difficult, indeed, to feel 
the force of this truth when we view Crucifixion scenes which, by 
freezing the meaning of the Crucifixion as a first-century event, 
encourage us to believe that the guilt belongs exclusively to the 
Jews and the Roman rulers and soldiers. 

I suggest, therefore, that a basic principle of religious art is 
that we must express religious truths in contemporary terms; we 
must use the things proper to our own age. God chose to call us 
into existence in this age rather than another. For all of us now 
living, this is the very best age. 

We cannot go back to any other age for a contemporary expression 
of Christ in art, not even to those earlier inspirations (Umbrian, 
_Sienese, Medieval and early-Christian) which were authentic, which 
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naive, that he was ignorant of infant anatomy. The point that this 
artist well knew was that it was his duty to paint a child-like not 
a childish Christ-child, not what we would recognise today as a 
“North Star’’-blanket illustration of a cuddly baby. The thirteenth- 
century artist wanted to make absolutely certain that no one would 
err in reading his picture; he wanted all to see that the infant on 
St. Christopher’s shoulders was not an ordinary child but a special 
unique Child endowed with Divine Wisdom. He, therefore, added 
what undoubtedly was the accepted attribute in his age and clime 
of manhood and wisdom, a beard. 

I must also mention a third kind of abuse in religious imagery 
which has entered as a kind of reaction to the abuses described 
above—I mean the exaggerated abstract symbolism, the abstractive, 
contemporary art in which the human configurations and features 
of Christ, for example, are eliminated or distorted unduly in an 
attempt to communicate pure spiritual ideas or “religious”’ emotions. 
The dangers of such art are obvious. Pure abstraction implies a 
denial or at least a serious dilution of the fact that the Word was 
indeed made Flesh and dwelt among us. Abstraction also invites 
the viewer to read into such art what he wishes to read, encouraging 
“personal” religion and devotional relativity. The Catholic religion, 
on the contrary, is specific and concrete; it has definite norms and 
beliefs which cannot be placed at the mercy or disposal of arbitrary 
personal interpretations. 


lil 


What, then, is the right approach to religious art today? What 
is a fitting “image of Christ’’ for our time? 

We may state as a fundamental principle that religious art must, 
above all, be theologically correct. This correctness excludes not 
only direct statement of theological error but, insofar as it is 
humanly possible, all statements which may unwittingly lead 
viewers into theological error. 

The Church is the final arbiter on the theological qualities of 
any work of religious art. Her concern is theology. She uses art 
to help communicate theological truths. The artist composing a 
religious hymn or carving a crucifix is teaching theology; he is 
communicating religious ideas to those who hear and see his work. 
The Church, because of her sacred mission, is abidingly concerned 
with the kind of religious ideas these artists propagate, since 
religious art is, as it were, a minor branch of theology. The religious 
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some time. One reason is that we no longer have kings, epic heroes, 
emperors and other serviceable prototypes for the ideal. 

Meanwhile, until we do have an ideal to serve as our artistic 
prototype, there is nothing to prevent religious artists from parting 
company with the sentimental abominations now prevalent in 
religious art. Images of the effeminate Christ, referred to earlier, 
confront us everywhere: in homes, schools, seminaries, hospitals, 
convents and churches. This is a serious problem demanding full 
and immediate attention. One of the first duties of Catholic artists 
is to restore to Christ His manhood which has been stripped from 
Him in recent centuries. 

In ages of sentimentality, it is a most serious obligation of the 
artist, | am convinced, to register his distaste for such sentimentality 
by producing works of art which will correct the error. In the case 
of the effeminate Christ inflicted upon the faithful, it is necessary 
to go for a time to a clearly masculine ideal until that wretched 
error is buried. In our time, one sign of manhood is trousers, which, 
as garb for Christ, are a useful artistic device in the needful 
masculine-restoration process now demanded. Conversely, slacks 
for the Blessed Virgin would be inappropriate because repugnant 
to the idea of her sacred maternity. In the task of showing divine 
qualities in the image of Christ, the artist is, of course, confronted 
by formidable artistic difficulties. It is impossible to discuss this 
delicate problem in great detail here. We may note, however, 
some elementary premises. The artist must use those forms, lines, 
shapes and colours which, by unprejudiced artistic consent, 
symbolically suggest higher values. To suggest power, for example, 
the artist would not use weak, effeminate, soft, overly rounded 
lines or shapes, but rather more straight lines, verticals, horizontals, 
strong curves and starker contrasts suggesting solidity and strength. 
To indicate eternal beatitude, as another example, the artist would 
not use violent lines, shapes or colours—which may well be apt for 
picturing chaos—nor would he employ delicate posturings suggestive 
of daintiness which is incompatible with what we know about 
Christ. 

In expressing Christ in contemporary visual language, I do not 
mean to imply that in the matter of clothes, for instance, we should 
Strive for the latest “fashion.” To put Christ in a Brooks Brothers 
suit, or to make Him a candidate for one of the Ten Best-Dressed 
Men of the year would be to return to that error of over-emphasis 
on the details of the clothes at the expense of the sacred Person. 
The clothes given to Christ should be neither too old nor too new. 
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were truly peaks in the history of religious art. We may learn 
much from the manner of operation of those authentic artists; we 
may not imitate the external expression of those artists who were 
producing religious art well ordered to their time. 


* * * 


Nor ought we, as I have frequently indicated, clothe Christ in 
the garb of biblical Palestine. Religion is not a masquerade or a 
costume party. The Gospel tells us nothing of clothing styles. We 
translate the Bible into the language of those who are to use it— 
verbal language as well as visual-artistic language. Should we all 
learn Hebrew and Greek because those were the original languages 
of the Bible? In order to understand Christ’s teachings, must we all 
learn Aramaic because He used that language? 

I sometimes wonder whether the preference of some for Christ 
pictured as a merely historic figure, a stranger from far-away 
places living in a remote age may not reflect a type of spiritual 
escapism. Such a representation of Christ in art does not disturb 
us unduly; it provokes no embarrassing questions about our part 
in His Crucifixion. If, on the contrary, Christ is portrayed as a 
member of our household, and our city, a person of our land and 
language, we are thrust uncomfortably close to truths we perhaps 
would rather not examine for fear of their personal implications 
in our lives. 

The function, then, of the religious artist of every age is to state 
the eternal truths of Christianity in new, fresh, acceptable terms 
accommodated to the true devotional needs of his particular 
audience. 

The prudent artist must guard against allowing his visual language 
to become stale and trite from over-use. But he must also guard 
against seeking novelty for the sake of novelty in his art. 

Above all, the good religious artist not only avoids but actively 
fights against all forms of sentimentality in art since sentimentality 
by-passes reason and substitutes emotionalism for Faith’s intellectual 
assent to religious truths. 


* * 


Earlier, I said that each age makes pictorial statements of Christ 
in terms of the ideal of its time. What is the ideal of our time? 
I cannot answer that question with any finality, at least not for 
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unreserved acceptance of Christ by the great variety of ethnic 
and cultural groups in the world. Insisting that Christ’s image be 
Latin because the Church is Roman is as much a blunder as 
demanding that the image be Jewish because He was born of a 
Jewish maiden into a Jewish people. 

The Catholic Church is indeed catholic. She does not, and 
cannot, identify herself with any particular culture. While she 
moulds cultures, she is above them. She cuts across centuries and 
remains true to her divine direction to commend herself to all 
cultures in all times. 

This is crucial in these days of a shrinking world. The doctrines 
of white supremacy, Nordic ascendancy and superiority and 
kindred evils are diabolisms of the worst kind. Certainly, religious 
artists of all people should be on guard against unwittingly giving 
credence to these malicious myths. To project one kind of image 
patterned after a special, physical and racial type as the “true 
Christ,” is bigotry (either conscious or unconscious), injurious to 
the Faith and a contradiction of St. Paul who, inspired by the 
Holy Ghost, wrote: 


With the Jews I lived like a Jew, to win the Jews; with those 
who keep the law, as one who keeps the law (though the law 
had no claim on me), to win those who kept the law; with 
those who are free of the law, like one free of the law. . 
to win those who were free from the law. With the scrupulous, 
I behaved myself like one who is scrupulous. I have been all 
things to all men to bring salvation to all (I Cor. 9: 20-22). 


May we any longer say that a Mongolian Madonna with slanted 
eyes is wrong? May we object to Arctic natives making an Eskimo 
St. Joseph? What is the legitimate visual ideal of Christ for a 
normal, black native in Africa? 

These are not academic questions. They are terribly important 
theologically, artistically, and, as we are beginning to see in our 
own country and throughout the world, culturally and socially. 
Their implications are enormously wide and deep. 


E. M. CATICH 


Saint Ambrose College, Davenport, Iowa 
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They should be a general type, acceptable to our time, to indicate 
that its Wearer is living among us, that He is a partner to our 
secrets, sorrows and joys; that He is one to Whom we can go with 
full confidence in the knowledge that He is sharing our lot. 


There is no universal “Catholic style’’ in art. That is to say, 
there is no one permanent artistic expression of Christ, frozen for 
all time. Each piece of good Catholic art is a unique expression 
uttered by the Mystical Body, an expression most fitting for the 
time and place where it occurs. 

If God did, in fact, withhold all graphic and literary records of 
Christ’s physical features, there must have been a reason. The 
reason cannot be, as some might infer, that we are meant to have 
no pictures at all of Christ. We need religious images. It is true 
that some select souls, far advanced in virtue, and some philosophers 
can dispense with the usual symbols and pictorial images in arriving 
at divine truths. The great majority of people, however, must have 
pictures. As St. Thomas says: “. . . it is fitting that divine truths 
be expressed under the figure of less noble than nobler bodies; . . . 
especially in the case of those who can think of nothing nobler 
than bodies” (S.T. I, 1, 9, ad 3). 

I have suggested, earlier, a possible reason why we have no 
literal picturisation of Christ: so that ‘‘each age and people could 
assimilate Christ as their ideal.” 

A more detailed examination of the possibility will conclude this 
discussion. 


Could it be that God, in His infinite wisdom, withheld the 
pictorial, literal image of Christ from us in order to discourage that 
type of idolatry which suggests that some special national or racial 
group was favoured and superior to all others? True, the Jews were 
once the chosen people. God rescinded that choice and invited non- 
Jews to His table. All who are Catholics are now the: “‘chosen 
_ people,” chosen, however, by Grace not by race. 
. By taking from us the temptation to particularise on the features 
_ of the Redeemer, the Church is able to preach more effectively the 
“truth of Jesus Who is “all things to all men.” To limit the image of 
‘Christ to. a particular ethnic “or racial strain is to impede the 
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reality and it changes with the society in which it is produced. 
Each society has its own form of art and this art is in some mysterious 
way an expression, a realisation in stone and paint and wood, of 
the spirit of that society. 

Societies are not equal in the value a the works of art they 
produce. The churches built in England in the ninth and tenth 
centuries are evidently inferior to those of the following period. 
Nevertheless the architect is a social being, formed and moulded 
by the society in which he lives. Even if he admires the art of another 
society—even if he considers that it is superior to the art of his 
own society—yet he cannot effectively design in that artistic style. 
He can of course learn much from studying and understanding 
other styles in art; and if another society is influencing his own— 
as when Greek culture came to Rome—he will be influenced by 
the art styles of this other society—as when Roman sculptors were 
influenced by their Greek counterparts. Yet even in such cases a 
society interprets the influences under which it lies and Greek 
and Roman art are quite distinct. What the artist cannot do is to 
stretch out to a society which is not actively influencing his own 
and to work in its art styles. He cannot artificially revive the art 
styles of past societies. He can attempt to do so and he may have 
some small success, but such work is not a true expression of 
the mind and genius of the artist. Great work can be produced 
only by the artist who is working in the idiom of his own day. 

This second aesthetic element is essential in church building. 
A church must be beautiful: so much is axiomatic. It shares with 
all other buildings the need of being (1) technically suitable, and 
(2) aesthetically valuable. 

There is, however, a third element which must enter into every 
work of Christian art. Christian art, no less than profane art, is a 
social expression. It is produced (through the artist) by Christian 
society, that is by the Church which is the congregation of all the 
faithful under their pastors. If it is to be truly Christian it must 
express the spirit of this society. 

Now not all genuine works of art that deal with Christian themes 
and not all artistic buildings that are ostensibly designed for 
Christian worship are works of Christian art. They may be 
aesthetically valid, they may be artistically valuable, but they may 
not be works of Christian art. Perhaps this point can best be brought 
out by illustrations. In Eric Newton’s splendid European Painting 
and Architecture there are four plates of Madonna-and-Child 
paintings by a painter of the school of Rublev, by Simone Martini, 
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Modern Church Architecture: The 
Elements of the Problem 
. JOHN R. M. NOLAN 


TYNHE development of modern styles in art has created a problem 
_§ both for Christian artists, who have the duty and the privilege 
- of creating works of art for use in Christian worship, and for 
the authorities of the Church whose traditional care to surround 
this. worship with fitting beauty and dignity is testified by the 
basilicas and cathedrals of Europe. Cardinal Lercaro in his 
magnificent address at Bologna has splendidly indicated the spirit 
in which this problem must be approached. It may be useful to 
discuss the matter less passionately and more analytically, and to 
consider the principles which must guide our practical decisions. 
Architecture perhaps allows us to see most clearly the various 
elements which are required for the production of a work of 
Christian art. 

Firstly there is the technical element. Nearly all works of archi- 
tecture exist for a definite use; such structures as triumphal arches 
and war memorials are exceptional. The architect has to design 
a building which will serve this special use. If it is a hospital, he 
must plan wards, kitchens, operating theatres. If it is a factory, 
he must allow space for machinery, for the arrival and departure 
of goods. This technical problem arises equally in the building of 
churches. The architect must design a structure which will enable 
a congregation to be present at and to take part in a sacred rite; 
he must allow for their private devotions and allow too for a 
baptistery, etc. So much is clear; so clear perhaps that it scarcely 
needs saying. Nevertheless an adequate solution of this problem 
can be achieved only after a great deal of hard work by the architect. 

No building designed by an architect stops at this purely 
utilitarian level. Even if he is designing nothing more inspiring 
than a boiler-house, he will try to plan a building that is not only 
technically efficient, but also aesthetically valid and artistically 
valuable. He tries to give an air of beauty to the cheapest council 
house. In other subjects the architect’s sense of beauty finds wider 
scope. There is the ever-present restraint of lack of funds, but 
within the limits this imposes the architect introduces an aesthetic 
element into all his work. 

The precise form which this second aesthetic element will take 
varies from age to age and from country to country. Art is a social 
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by Raphael and by Tiepolo. They are all aesthetically valuable 
paintings of a woman with a child and no doubt all the artists 
wished the woman to represent the Madonna and the child to | 
represent the infant Christ. But are they all equally valuable 
paintings not of a woman and a child, but of the Madonna and 
her Child? We suggest that the reader should study Newton’s 
comments. He concludes with these remarks on the work of 
Tiepolo: ““We are given a charming portrait of a lovely signora 
and her exceptionally fine child. The clouds that conceal the model's 
throne deceive no one. The artist who thinks that by the addition 
of a cloud he can turn a portrait into a religious picture knows very 
little about religion. His picture may be an adequate expression of 
his own inner vision of motherhood, but as a piece of social service, 
as an example of Christian propaganda, it is a lamentable failure.” 

The same point that not all good art is good Christian art may 
be made in the sphere of music. No doubt Mozart’s Eine Kleine 
Nacht Musik, an aria by Puccini, a piece by Humphrey Lyttleton, 
are all genuine works of art, but would they be suitable for use in 
Christian worship? If Mr. Lyttleton wrote a piece of music and 
entitled it Requiem, should it be played at funerals? 

Again there is a marked difference between a statue of Aphrodite 
designed for a Greek temple and a statue of an Indian goddess 
designed for a Hindu temple. Quite apart from the cultural 
differences between ancient Greece and India is it not clear that 
there is a difference in the religious spirit which inspires the two 
statues? And would a statue designed in the spirit of one or other 
of these religions be suitable for Christian use? 

The point is of supreme importance; for the failure to grasp it 
results in a great deal of confused thought. When the Church is 
unwilling to accept some work of art for Christian purposes it is 
not suggesting that what has been offered is not a work of art; 
it is asserting that it is not suitable for use in Christian worship. 
Cardinal Lercaro insists frequently that Christianity can inspire 
and infuse whatever is good in the art forms of any society and 
that is true. The rejection by Church authority of certain works 
of art is not a denial that they are works of art; it is not a refusal 
to accept whatever is modern; it is simply a statement that this 
particular work of art is not sufficiently an expression of the 
specifically Christian inspiration to be suitable for use in Christian 
- worship. And such a decision belongs ultimately to the authorities 
1. E.. Newton, European Painting and Sculpture, 3rd wae Harmondsworth. 

1945, p. 21-22. 
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of the Church. To put this in another way: all (or practically all) 
Christian art is for use in Christian worship and it can be admitted 
to such use only under the guidance of those who have the right to 
control all the external details of this worship, that is to say, the 
bishops of the Church. 

Good Christian art then must be infused with Christian 
inspiration. This is not to say that all this art will be in one style. 
It is a fundamental Christian principle that grace does not destroy 
nature but elevates it. It builds on nature. Christian art is a devel- 
oping and perfecting of profane art, not an artificial addition to it. 
So we find that there are many forms of Christian art and ihat 
each belongs to the society in which is was produced. 

But it is clear that grave difficulties have arisen about the relation 
of sacred art to profane modern art. And now the Christian artist 
may often feel that ordinary Christians are not sufficiently 
appreciative of his work, while these ordinary Christians may feel 
that the artist is making the mistake of thinking that all good art 
which has an ostensibly Christian purpose or which deals with a 
Christian theme is good Christian art and is suitable for use in 
Christian worship. 

This difficulty, in its origins, goes back very far: in our opinion, _ 
which we think is shared by Cardinal Lercaro, as far as the 
Renaissance. But it has reached a climax in modern times. What 
are the causes of the difficulty? 

The artist is a social being and he must work in the idiom of the 
society to which he belongs: twentieth century, West European 
society. Christian art is equally social: it too is the expression of 
the spirit of a society. Now when these two societies coincided and 
lived in close harmony of spirit, the work of the artist was easy. 
Even if he was not a particularly religious man he felt in the daily 
life of civil society, in the very air he breathed, the powerful 
inspiration of Christianity. Christian artistry came naturally to him. 
But is this inspiration to be found in modern West European 
society? 

To put this in another way. It is frequently said that the Church 
has always been contemporary and has until very recent times 
always used the art forms of conter:porary society. But should 
we say that the Church was contemporary with civil society, or 
not rather than civil society was contemporary with the Church? 
Which used to be dominant, the Church or civil society? Which 
set the standards and which followed? 

Christian art began with the Roman basilicas: Christianity was 
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already the emerging and rising force in society. When the Roman 
world collapsed under the invasions of the barbarians, the Church 
remade society. Bit by bit the structure of Christendom was built 
up, so that the Middle Ages were truly the création of the Church. 
Its values, its spirit, its standards were supreme. And thus the 
Church moulded and fashioned civil society so completely that 
the artist was inspired in all he did by a Christian spirit. The lay 
artist was a member of a Christian society. When he came to 
produce a work of Christian art his mind was already attuned to 
his task. 

That influence of the Church has disappeared today. The result 
is that the Christian artist belongs to two societies: to a civil society 
which is emphatically non-Christian and to Christian society 
which is the Church. And he experiences in his work the tension 
and antagonism which exists between these societies. He belongs 
to modern society and he cannot produce works which embody 
the spirit of the Middle Ages. But this modern society is pagan: 
its painters, its poets, its philosophers, its dramatists are pagan, 
and they feel and they express themselves as pagans. The works 
they produce may be aesthetically of a high standard, but they 
are devoid of Christian inspiration. The Christian artist is faced 
with the problem of taking the art forms of a pagan society and 
infusing them with the Christian spirit in Christian works of art. 

Faced with this problem, he can follow one of two courses of 
action. He can imitate the preacher who came across a difficulty 
in the Bible and who dealt with it efficiently: “Here is a difficulty, 
my dear brethren; and what do we do with this difficulty? We 
look it straight in the face, my dear brethren, and we pass on.” 
The artist can look the problem in the face and pass backwards, 
to neo-this or neo-that. But the problem remains. Alternatively 
he can try to master the problem by endeavouring to give a Christian 
inspiration to modern art. He has the highest authority in the 
Church to assure him that this task is possible. But it is difficult 
and all members of the Church owe him their encouragement and 
sympathy. The artist must bring to his task high technical skill 
plus a thorough appreciation of the values of modern profane art. 
But he needs too a profound understanding of Christianity and 
a profound love of it. He must know and love the values which 
Christianity contains. He must have experienced the Christian 
life: prayer, the raising of the mind to God, humility, reverence, 
petition. Through contact with his fellow-Christian-artists, through 
discussion with them, and through study of their work, he must 
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try to develop a sense of belonging to a community of Christian 
artists who are not divorced from their day and age, but who have 


- added to all that is good in modern art the powerful contribution 


of the Christian spirit. And in all this work he will remember the 
words G. K. Chesterton wrote of the monks of Buckfast when 
he learned that they had built the Abbey church with their own 
hands: “About these new heroes of architecture there is one note 
that is not new; that comes from a very ancient tradition of 
psychology and morals. And that is that the adventurer has a 
right to his adventure and the amateur has a right to his hobby, 
or rather to his love. But neither has any right to a general judgment 
of coldness or contempt for those whose hobby is human living; 
and whose chief adventures are at home. You will never hear the 
builders of Buckfast shouting aloud, ‘Down with Downside; for 
it was designed by a careful Gothic architect!’ You will never hear 
them say, ‘How contemptible are these Catholics who pray in 
common churches; tawdry with waxwork imagery and Repository 
Art.’ Of the great adventurers who advance out of the Christian 
past, in search of the Christian future, you could never say that 


the pioneers despise the army.” 
JOHN R. M. NOLAN 
University College, Dublin 


2. G. K.’8 WEEKLY, 1 October 1932. Cited in Gilbert Keith Chesterton by Maisie 
Ward, London, 1944, p. 440. 


The River is Deep 


Ar eagla na h-abhann do bheith doimhin, 
A Ri na Foidhne, glac mo lamh; 
Ar eagla na tuile bheith tréan, 
A Mhuire, féach agus na fag. 
—Quoted by Risteard Ua Maolcatha in Romantic Sipe, 
p. IV. 
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The Law, which consists of the first five books, centres round 
the great Legislator of the Jewish people, Moses. It may be said 
to contain ancient traditions, handed down for the most part by 
oral transmission, somewhat like our native béal-oideas, and later 
committed to writing in the form in which we now have them. 
The first book contains profound doctrine on the origins of the 
world and of man, on the origin of suffering and evil through the 
fall, on the fathers of the Hebrew people, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob 
and his sons; in the other four we are told of the growth of the 
people in Egypt and their deliverance, of the election of Israel in 
the desert and the setting up of the Covenant through Moses, with 
its articles, the decalogue and the legislation. These ancient memories 
influenced the whole future history and devotion of the chosen 
race and have become part and parcel of our Christian heritage. 

The Prophets comprise two sections. The “former’’ prophets 
contain historical books, Josue, Judges, Samuel and Kings, which 
tell of the conquest of the promised land (c. 1250 B.c.) and its 
consolidation, the rise of the monarchy and the chronicles of the 
two Israelite kingdoms down to the fall of Judah (587 B.c.); these 
chronicles are dominated by the careers of David and Solomon, 
as well as the activities of early prophets like Samuel, Elias and 
Eliseus. The “latter” prophets are of a very different character; 
they furnish us with the oracles, sermons and writings of the great 
Hebrew prophets, Amos, Osee, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezechiel and the 
others, from the eighth to the fifth century B.c., and have had 
considerable influence on Hebrew and Christian devotion. Their 
message, the “‘word of the Lord,” was couched in beautiful language 
and had a living and vibrant ring that went to the heart; faced 
with the growing corruption of the nation, the prophet would 
issue dire warnings of impending judgment and disaster or scathing 
denunciations of social injustice and seeping paganism; on the 
other hand when calamity did come he could console the people 
with real warmth of feeling and idyllic tableaux of future glory. 
These hopes of the future, whetted by nostalgic memories of the 
golden age of David, became more and more intense and centred 
around the great David of the future, the Anointed one, who 
would be Prince, Pastor, Priest and Saviour of his People. Memories 
of the golden past, idylls of the future, judgments, lamentations, 
consolations, canticles of love, messianic oracles, allegories, 
meditations and autobiography—such is the range of beautiful 
literature to be found in the prophets. 

In the third division of the Old Testament, the Writings, the 


The Bible, the Book of Devotion 
KEVIN CONDON 


N OLD Irish commentary on the Psalms compares that book 

“to some city which one wall surrounds without, with many 

buildings within.” The simile might be extended to the whole 
Bible; for the Bible is an exceedingly complex book with a long and 
varied history. The Bible-city grew up between the Far East and the 
Far West on the hills and slopes of Palestine, with the holy mountain 
of the Lord at its centre (cf. Js. 2: 1-5), and from it the blessings of 
God have poured into the west, have watered its valleys and irrigated 
its soil and brought forth a giant tree. ‘‘Under it will dwell all kinds 
of beasts; in the shade of its branches birds of every sort will nest,” 
promised the prophet Ezechiel (17: 23). The tree has not yet attained 
the full glory envisaged by Our Lord when He compared the Kingdom 
of God to a mustard seed which, “though it be the smallest of all 
seeds, yet when it grows up becomes the greatest of all shrubs and 
puts forth large branches, so that all the birds of the earth can make 
nests in its shade” (Mark 4:32). But after two thousand years it 
is so immense in its height and depth and the spread of its branches 
as to render it difficult to assess within the compass of a brief 
article the réle of the Bible in sowing the seeds of devotion in the 
hearts of men.* 


I. The Book 


The Bible, the “‘book”’ par excellence, is first and foremost a book 
of devotion; for it recounts, through the medium of very diverse 
forms of literature, the dealings of God with His people. The 
revelation of the Bible underwent a gradual development down 
through history and therefore it is only against the changing 
patterns of history that the forms of biblical piety—as well as the 
forms of biblical theology and literature—can be properly under- 
stood. We cannot here go into detail but we must outline these 
forms, following the old Jewish division of the sacred books: the 
Law, the Prophets, the Writings. 


1. As the theology and piety of the whole New Testament are coloured 
throughout by the ideas and general background of the Old Testament— 
far more than is commonly realised—we here concentrate on the piety of 
the Old Testament and its transmission through the Church to the Gentile 
world. This, and the necessary limitations of a short article, will explain 
some of the more obvious omissions in this treatment of biblical devotion. 
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Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of Hosts; 
The whole earth is full of his glory (Js. 6: 3) 


his first reaction was one of dismay: ‘“‘Woe is me! For I am undone; 
for I am a man of unclean lips and I dwell in the midst of a people 
of unclean lips; for my eyes have seen the King, the Lord of Hosts!” 

It is this direct polarity between God and man that gives its note 
to biblical devotion. There are no in-betweens, no subtleties, no 
philosophising (except perhaps in the later sapiential books, under 
the influence of Hellenistic philosophy). The very language does 
not lend itself to subtlety, a factor which explains the starkness, 
sometimes the crudeness, of remarks about God and His dealings 
with men. The ideas are concrete; for the Hebrews apprehended 
God’s goodness, God’s justice, God’s salvation, not in the abstract 
but as concrete realities which they themselves experienced or 
which had been experienced by the people in the course of its 
history. 

It is sometimes maintained that the Hebrew did not know the 
God of love, but this is not true. No doubt there was a progress 
in his knowledge; there is a marked difference between the 
appreciation of the early Patriarchs and that of the Prophets. 
Already in the prophet Osee (eighth century) the love of God for 
his people is conveyed in the tenderest terms: “It was I who taught 
Ephraim to walk, I took them up in my arms. . . I led them with 
cords of compassion, with the bands of love” (Os. 11: 3f). Osee 
was the first to express the love of God for his people under the 
symbol of the greatest human love, that of the bridegroom for his 
spouse. The divine espousals took place in the desert; thither the 
Lord will bring back His faithless spouse: 


Therefore, behold I will allure her, 
and bring her back into the wilderness, 
and speak tenderly to her . . . (Os. 2: 16f). 


Later prophets continued the metaphor. Thus Jeremiah: 
I have loved you with an everlasting love; 
therefore I will continue my fidelity to you. 
Again I will build you, and you shall be built, 
O virgin Israel . . . (Jer. 31: 3f). 


There is little doubt that it is this mystical love which is the. basic 
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book of Psalms holds pride of place. No other literature, ancient 
or modern, has produced independently a collection of prayers 
and hymns so wonderful as the Hebrew psalms. No other book 
of devotion has been so much used down through the ages. For 
the Church did not try to emulate the psalms; she simply took them 
over into the liturgy as she received them from the former 
dispensation. 

The book of Job is a study of the problem of evil and suffering. 
Its teaching on the providence and greatness of God, on the marvels 
of His creation, on the end of man, on good works, detachment 
and wisdom—all vested in language of incomparable beauty— 
made the book a favourite of Christian devotion. One commentary, 
St. Gregory’s Moralia in librum Job, had considerable influence 
on ascetical practice both in Europe and in early Christian Ireland. 

The Sapiential books and the book of Proverbs furnish us with 
the characteristic practical wisdom of the Hebrews, the wisdom 
of the man who knows the art of living and the practice of the 
Law, and the divine wisdom by which God created the world and 
which He communicates to His creatures. 

Such in outline are the main categories of the books of the Old 
Testament. It is our Catholic belief that all of them, as listed in the 
Vulgate of St. Jerome, are inspired or, to use the ancient formula 
of the Councils, “have God for their Author.” This fact alone, 
however, does not go all the way towards explaining their attractive- 
ness as books of devotion. The beauty of the Bible arises rather 
from the fact that in it divine inspiration is coupled with the peculiar 
genius of the Hebrew people. For the Hebrews were an intensely 
religious people. The marvels and powers of God’s creation 
impressed them with awe. They did not rationalise the laws of 
nature as did the Greeks; they did not confuse God with nature as 
do the eastern religions; they fixed their faith in a God who was 
outside and above nature. For them God was a unique, distinct 
and wholly other personality. God ruled nature, He ruled men, 
He ruled history. To their way of thinking there were no secondary 
causes; the rising of the sun, the movements of the deep, the birth 
of the infant from its mother’s womb, all were operations of the 
Lord. Before the majesty of the Lord of hosts the Hebrew felt 
very puny, very insignificant and encompassed with guilt. Thus, 
when Isaiah in his vision heard the seraphim hymn the glory of 
God— 
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theme of that beautiful poem of love, the Canticle of Canticles, 
and of some of the psalms (e.g., Ps. 44); the same motif is per- 
petuated in the New Testament and in our Christian devotion. 
Christ is the bridegroom. “Can the wedding guests mourn,” He 
asks the Pharisees, “‘as long as the bridegroom is with them?” and 
He compares the Kingdom of heaven to a “‘king who gave a marriage 
feast for his son, and sent his servants to call those who were invited 
to the marriage feast; but they would not come... .” (Matt. 22: If). 
St. Paul tells the Corinthians that he has “espoused them to Christ 
to present them as a pure bride to her one husband” (2 Cor. 11: 2) 
and he finds in the union of Christ with His Church the perfect 
model for the union of husband and wife (Eph. 5: 25). St. John in 
his vision of the final consummation “saw the new Jerusalem 
coming down out of heaven from God prepared as a bride adorned 
for her husband.” Littie wonder then that the great mystics of the 
Church such as St. Catherine of Siena, St. John of the Cross, St. 
Teresa of Avila, have described the most intimate union with God 
in terms of mystical espousal and that the ancient theme of Osee 
is still commemorated in the profession ceremonies of our nuns 
and religious.” 


II. The Transmission 


Catholics who read the New Testament and find in it nourishment 
for their souls do not normally realise how much the New is 
dependent on the Old for its devotion as for everything else. Novum 
in veteri latet. Our Lord’s own prayer, the Pater Noster, can be 
properly understood only in the light of Old Testament doctrine; 
the Hail Mary is redolent of Old Testament phraseology; the 
liturgical prayers of the Church recall the experience of the Patriarchs 
and Prophets and adopt a Hebrew style and turn of phrase. As 
St. Paul puts it, the Greek world was simply grafted on to the 
Hebrew stem (Rom. 11: 17). The Church, which at the beginning 
had all the appearances of a Jewish sect, soon became predominantly 
Greek and the impact of the old Semitic books on a totally different 
civilisation naturally led to new developments, to a certain fusion 
of cultures. But there was no radical change. The days are gone 
when critics sought to explain the theology of St. Paul as a 
syncretism of Hebrew and Hellenistic religion. 

2. This example, which could be paralleled by many others, is illustrative of 


how devotional themes which originated in the Old Testament have passed 
into the New and have been transmitted into the devotional heritage of the 


whole Christian era. 
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The Greek world was immensely attracted by this religion of the 
Hebrews, especially as it was opened up to them by the universalism 
of Christ. Here they found a true concept of God; here was a 
transcendental revelation; here the principles of a new justice for 
the oppressed and the slaves, here a religion of love. To a sophis- 
ticated world, brought up on a fantastic mythology, on the poetry 
and often superficial rhetoric of the great classical writers, the 
simple directness and unstudied sincerity of the biblical devotion 
brought refreshment and joy. 

No wonder then that the early Church cherished the sacred 
writings, not merely as fountains of truth but above all as guides 
to moral perfection. Her earliest writers, Clement, Polycarp, Justin, 
Irenaeus—to name but a few—continued the work of the New 
Testament writers by interpreting the revelation of Christ, mainly 
in the light of the Old Testament. In due course schools of biblical 
study made their appearance, the first being that of Alexandria 
in the early third century, of which St. Clement of Alexandria 
and his disciple, Origen, were the earliest and chief exponents. 
The Alexandrian school favoured the allegorical interpretation of 
the Scriptures; they did not totally neglect the literal or historical 
sense but they preferred to find beneath it a deeper and hidden 
significance, either “moral” (inculcating some truth or moral to 

_be practised) or “‘spiritual’’ (in so much as all Scripture is an 
- allegory whose deeper meaning has to be interpreted and explained). 
This method of the Alexandrians which was not unknown to the 
- authors of the New Testament themselves and had been practised 
- by Philo, a famous Alexandrian Jew, had considerable influence 
on both Greek and Latin Fathers; we find its influence in the 
writings of such great Fathers as St. Ambrose, St. Augustine, St. 
Gregory, and in the far west, in the homilies and glosses of our 
own early Irish saints. 
. The Alexandrian method is not generally in favour today; nor 
was it in favour with another famous Christian school, that of 
Antioch, which was founded about the beginning of the fourth 
century. Its most famous exponents were Theodore of Mopsuestia 
- (+428), St. John Chrysostom (+407) and Theodoret (+458); its 
practice was to expound first of all the literal sense and then to 
_ draw from it lessons for practical life. The homilies of Chrysostom, 
- especially those on St. John and St. Paul, are classical expositions 
- of the Scriptures through the medium of popular preaching, clear, 
«. lucid and. practical... 
When the movement into the desert began to take place towards 
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the end of the third century and the early anchorites of Egypt, 
Syria and Cappadocia began to gather disciples around them, 
thus preparing the way for the cenobitic and monastic life, the 
desert fathers were careful to prescribe the reading and study of 
the Scriptures as guides to the ascetical life. As monasticism spread 
to the west there were certain standard patristic works used by 
the monks in their study of the Bible. Such, for instance, were the 
De Doctrina Christiana of St. Augustine and, above all, the 
Collationes of John Cassian. The latter work had considerable 
influence in European and early Irish monastic institutions; its | 
approach to the Bible resembled that of Origen; for Cassian’s { 
aim was not so much to expound the Scriptures as to find in them 
practical lessons, symbols, allegories to guide the religious man in 
his way to the heavenly city of God. Among other outstanding | 
works one may mention St. Jerome’s commentaries, especially { 
those on Isaiah and Jeremiah, and the works of St. Augustine, 
especially his popular sermons on the Sermon on the Mount, the 
Gospel of St. John and his Ennarationes in Psalmos. St. Augustine’s 
blend of culture and humanity, of traditional theology and excellent 
knowledge of the Scriptures, made him the most influential 
theologian of the Church in the early centuries. 

In Ireland too the study of the Bible had an important place in 
the formation of Irish devotion. The Irish loved symbolism and | 
they gave expression to it in the signs on our ancient Christian 
monuments and in carved figures on our numerous Celtic crosses. 
These carvings embrace most of the famous scenes and events 
recorded in the sacred books, from the sacrifice of Melchisedech | 
down to the Last Supper and Crucifixion of Our Lord. The same 
symbolism appears in the illustrated MSS (e.g., the Book of Kells). 
On studying these illustrations one will immediately be struck by } 
the similarity of their symbolism with that of the illustrated Coptic | 
MSS, just as one will be impressed by the similarity between the | 
Scriptural allegorising of the Irish monks and that of the Alexandrian 
Clement or Origen. 

The love of the Irish for the sacred books is above all evidenced 
by the extraordinary care with which the monks copied the sacred 
text and the painstaking labour with which they embellished it. 
In the eighth century a reform movement of Irish monks who } 
gave themselves the title Ceili Dé (Culdees) took as its chief aim a 
more intense asceticism and the study and copying of sacred texts. 
The movement was fostered by Maelruain of Tallaght and we 
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owe to it many of our extant Irish MSS of the Latin Vulgate, as 
well as the famous study of the Mass in the Stowe Missal. 

For the Irish Middle Ages our best witness is the Leabhar Breac, 
in which we have a curious collection of “passions,” religious 
history and homilies. The homilies show direct influence of the 
Fathers of the Church, especially St. Gregory, and tend to allegorise; 
the “‘passions” (i.e., of Christ, the apostles and early martyrs) and 
the religious history are quite different in character and are more 
like religious folk-lore, full of stories and anecdotes, some based 
on the canonical Scriptures and others derived from apocryphal 
gospels and early Acts of the martyrs. All in all, the Leabhar Breac 
shows a popular use of the Scriptures and of Scriptural tradition 
within the framework of the traditional teaching of the Church. 

Only one further observation needs to be made to complete this 
outline of the place of the Bible in the lives of ordinary people up 
to the Middle Ages. While today we have at our disposal cheap 
mass-produced testaments, which were not common before the 
last century, yet it is probably true to say that during the early 
centuries the average lay person had a far better acquaintance with 
the sacred books than the average person today. Why was this? 
The reason was that the early Christian came into living contact 
with the Bible through the liturgy of the Church, its seasonal 
readings, prayers and chants, all in a language widely understood 
throughout Western Europe. This condition of things remained 
true deep into the Middle Ages, when the universal Latin language 
gradually yielded place in popular usage to the dialects and early 
vernacular languages. Even then we know that Latin continued to 
be studied for the sake of the Latin Vulgate and the liturgy; we 
know too that early vernacular translations, especially of the 
devotional books, existed in far greater numbers and were much 
more widely spread and used than was commonly thought. At the 
same time it is undoubtedly true that a decadent trend set in once 
the masses lost touch with the living liturgy of the Church. In the 
Renaissance and post-Tridentine periods new devotions sprang up 
which, while they may have been true developments and have 
given more scope to men’s emotions, yet had lost much of the 
spirit of the old liturgical and biblical prayers. 

In the monasteries one special study of the Scriptures existed 
from the earliest times, a study directed towards the cultivation of 
the spiritual life and the love of God. What came to be known as 
the lectio divina (“divine reading’) was incorporated into the 
monastic rule by St. Benedict; but it really derived from the desert 
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or critical exegesis, but by all the paraphernalia of popular 
exposition, symbol, reminiscence, allusion, accommodation, 
allegory, as well as natural historical development and true exegesis 
of the letter. 

The New Testament continues the same tradition and the same 
usage of the ancient books. Only now the People of God is the 
new Israel, the universal or Catholic Church of the New Covenant, 
founded by Christ and guided by His Representative, to whom He 
committed His lambs and His sheep. The very word Church 
(Graeco-Latin ecclesia) is a translation of a Hebrew term meaning 
the assembly or collectivity of the chosen People of God. The 
same Spirit who guided the former guides the latter. The traditions 
of the former become the traditions of the latter and are per- 
petuated and developed down through the ages by the Spirit of 
God working within the Church. The Scriptures belong to the 
People of God; and the People of God, guided by the Spirit and 
the orthodoxy of the Church, has used not merely scientific criteria 
for their interpretation but all the popular devices as well, allegory, 
sign, symbol and the rest. Granted that the Greek and Latin Fathers 
did not understand everything in the ancient Hebrew books, that 
Origen and St. Gregory and even St. Augustine dressed beautiful 
allegorical interpretations on words that were often poorly under- 
stood in their literal sense, yet these interpretations are faithful to 
the Spirit who inspired the sacred text and true within the total 
framework of revelation. 

The above remarks are relevant in view of present-day 
developments in Scriptural study. Today our material understanding 
of the Scriptures is greater than ever before and is rapidly progressing, 
thanks to enormous modern research and the discovery not merely 
of ancient Semitic civilisations but of documents and types of 
literature that have parallels in the sacred books. Deeper knowledge 
of the Semitic background of the Bible enables the modern scholar 
to invest himself with the mentality of the ancient Hebrew and to 
explain his writings not by recourse to pure allegory, nor in terms 
merely of later theology, but against the historical back-curtain 
of contemporary ideas. It is true that some people find the resulting 
exegesis often rather jejune and that there have been reactions 


4. Cf. Dante: 
Avete il vecchio e il nuovo testamento 
e il pastor della Chiesa che vi guida: 
questo vi basti a vostro salvamento. 

(Paradiso, Canto V, 76) 
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Fathers and John Cassian. The /ectio divina corresponded neither 
to our “meditation” nor to our “spiritual reading” but to a com- 
bination of both. It consisted in a calm, reflective, studied reading 
of holy Writ and the Patristic commentaries, with a view to fomenting 
the desire of perfection and the love of God. Through the gateway 
of the Scriptures the monk entered into communion with the divine 
world; by pondering the “gift of God’ (Jn. 4:10), the written 
Word and the Word revealed in the flesh. By this “rumination,” 
as St. Bernard calls it, he acquired a taste (gustus) for the things of 
God, “‘as it were a burning fire shut up in his bones” (Jer. 20: 9). 
St. Bernard himself illustrates perfectly what the Jectio divina 
could accomplish. Of all religious leaders or writers up to his time 
(12th cent.)—or since—none uses the text of the Bible more liberally 
or with greater facility. His sermons are woven through and through 
with quotations from all over the sacred books, quotations which 
were obviously not culled with studied care but sprang spontaneously 


to mind.® 


III. Sign, Symbol and Tradition 


We now come to the question of the interpretation of the Bible 
in so far as it affects our devotion. If there is one conclusion which 
emerges from the outline we have given above it is this: that the 
Scriptures belong to the People of God. The Old Testament contains | 
the word of God as it was fixed in writing at a relatively late period 
in Israelite history. Prior to that fixation there were, no doubt, 
collections of writings, but there were also living traditions which 
grew up and developed within the bosom of the chosen people 
and in accordance with its orthodoxy. One can trace a gradual 
development of doctrine. Gradually the crude ideas of the early 
period disappear and there is a deepening perception of truth and 
a slow preparation for the revelation of the New Testament; each 
prophet enlarges the horizon of his predecessors; each one takes 
over the themes that have gone before and adds something original 
and proper to himself. All this implies that, as well as the inspiration 
of individual authors, there was also the guidance of God’s Spirit 
over His people in preserving the traditions that had gone before, 
in expounding and enlarging them in accordance with orthodoxy. 
And this development went on, not by what we would call scientific 
3. On the Bible in the Middle Ages cf. Miss Beryl Smalley: The Study of the 
Bible in the Middle Ages; Oxford, Blackwell, 2nd revised ed., 1952. On St. 
. Bernard cf. P. Dumontier: Saint Bernard et la Bible; Desclée, 1953. _ 
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The Bible possesses ideal food for thought for everybody, for the 
anxious and the sorrowful, for the joyous and the exhilarated, for 
those who feel alone and for those who rejoice in the communion 
of God’s children—for all people, whatever their mentality or 
condition of life it provides a stimulus of surpassing depth and 
beauty. The whole of life, with all its ups and downs; the whole 
man, in his weakness and sin, in his sorrow and conversion, in his 
mediocrity and his sanctity, is illustrated by it. The Bible is grown-up 
and mature; it is manly, totally unsentimental, and at the same 
time moving and tender. Its spirituality has nothing insipid about 
it, nothing banal. It is “penetrating as a two-edged sword,” reaching 
to the very pith—ad divisionem animae et spiritus, compagum 
quoque ac medullarum (Heb. 4: 12). In a certain sense it is timeless, 
carrying the living piety of all ages; it is suited to all, the young 
as well as the old: “‘it is not so abstruse as to repel, nor so patent 
as to pall,” says St. Gregory (Moralia, 20: 1, 1). 

In these days of the industrial masses, when people are falling 
away from the old pieties and becoming absorbed in the soul- 
starving pursuits of modern life, there is no devotion with a more 
urgent appeal or a stronger attraction than biblical devotion. We 
have laid the greater emphasis on the Old Testament, on its growth, 
its influence, its beauties, but if the Old Testament can be attractive, 
how much more so the New, which fulfils, explains and far super- 
sedes the Old. It is to be hoped that by a better education of our 
youth, by the help of study-groups and a richer use of the Scripture 
in our sermons and conferences, the word of God may be more 
loved and appreciated by our people. “For everything that was 
written of old,” says St. Paul, “was written for our consolation, 
so that through the patience and consolation which the Scriptures 


give, we may have hope” (Rom. 15: 4). 
KEVIN CONDON 


All Hallows College, Dublin 
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against it, for many still prefer the beauties of allegory and symbol. 
But this attitude is not justified. While many texts may appear 
more prosaic as they are explained by modern scholars, yet there 
are countless others which take on a meaning and a beauty hitherto 
unknown; and our appreciation of the theology of the Bible itself, 
now vastly enhanced, opens up new avenues and new perspectives, 
all the more beautiful because the better founded. 

What then is wrong with the present state of biblical piety? It 
must be said in the first place that much that is best in modern 
biblical research remains unknown or unavailable to the Catholic 
masses, at least in the English-speaking world. There are several 
reasons for this. In the English-speaking world Catholic theology 
has engaged itself to a large extent in apologetic and defence of 
tradition, to the detriment of positive research. Thus it is only 
recently that up-to-date Catholic English translations of the Bible 
have begun to appear and as yet none of them is within reach of 
the ordinary people. Then there is a dearth of popular reviews for 
the popularisation of biblical learning and a good deal of apathy 
among our Catholic people for such popular reviews as do exist. 
As a consequence modern biblical study remains largely sterile 
because it does not enter into the lives of the people and is therefore 
not vivified by the Spirit: Jittera enim occidit, Spiritus autem vivificat 
(2 Cor. 3: 6). There must be a growth and development of doctrine, 
but such development can legitimately take place only when the 
discoveries of reason and of the human spirit are integrated into 
the traditional doctrine of the Church by men of prayer and con- 
templation who are enlightened and guided by the Spirit of God, 
as were St. Augustine and St. Thomas Aquinas. Until recently 
intensive study of the Bible by modern methods was still a monopoly 
of scholars outside the Church. Many of them were rationalist 
in outlook, but not all, and much of their work is now solidly 
established and accepted widely within the Church. But the Bible 
is the word of God, inspired by His Spirit; it can be perfectly 
interpreted only through the enlightenment of the same Spirit. 
Therefore there can be no real (‘spiritual’) progress in the 
interpretation of the Scriptures until the Church, the People of 
God—theologians, mystics and poets—adopt all that is best in 
modern scholarship and integrate it into their lives and thought. 

The Bible is the classic book of Christianity. Though it has been 
assimilated into the Christian thought of two thousand years and 
has animated the spiritual life of all ages, yet it itself remains 
unaffected by changing patterns of devotion and variations of taste. 
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PASTORAL CARE OF OUR EMIGRANTS 
REPORT ON A DISCUSSION 


ARMERS can talk “shop” all day long and never tire of it. 
Their heart is in their business. So it is with priests, especially 
when they share experiences and strongly-felt convictions on 
a particular topic. Over a score of priests attending the splendidly- 
sunlit Christus Rex Congress at Rosslare exchanged impressions 
on the pastoral care of our emigrants as it appears to those who 
have spent some years in English parishes and are now at work in 
their native dioceses. Theirs was first-hand evidence on a problem 
which is viewed with advantage from both sides of the Irish sea. 
Illustrations were from life and the speakers’ own presbytery and 
parish their setting. The discussion, fed on facts, was satisfyingly 
down to earth. It took shape, almost inevitably, as a programme 
for action. Out of the variety of incident and experience a common 
pattern emerged. Priests already at grips with the problem will be 
encouraged by this factual report on the talks. Things are being 
done in parishes up and down the country which suggest the 
emergence of a realistic pastoral technique in the care of our 


emigrants. 


Remote Preparation—School and Afterwards 


Our people remain our people wherever they go. What can 
priests do to help prospective emigrants? Good schooling leads 
to a better job, whichensures decent living conditions and improves 
the chances of a heaithy moral atmosphere in which to bring up 
a family as a respected member of the community. The school is 
the key to this problem in its economic aspect. Examples are cited 
where good jobs seem to fall easily into the laps of alumni of 
the primary school at A but seldom to those from the school at B 
in the same parish. ° 
Teaching the faith for export is not a question of cramming but 
rather of arousing interest and fixing agreeable associations. What 
we need is an Irish Rumble’s Radio Replies at a popular level with 
brief, clear answers to the hundred stock objections put to the 
Irish emigrant in Britain. Why do you go to Mass? Why don’t 
you eat meat on Friday? Why may a Catholic not get married 
without a priest? The Catholic Evidence Guild could help with 
the questions but, be sure, here is a best-seller awaiting an author. 
We must stress the essentials, the big four—Mass, sacraments, 
prayer, Friday abstinence—as the pillars of Catholic practice. 
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News and Views 


HIS new sign-board replaces the former “Pastoral Briefs” 

but involves no change in the contents or composition of the 

feature. Letters from readers for this section were at first no 
more than a trickle but recently there has been an increase, a 
welcome sign and encouraging as indication that such a dialogue 
is appreciated by readers. But there are still many readers who 
have excellent points to make which do not get to print because 
something intervenes between the intention and the fulfilment. 

Why not write that letter now? It will not, of course, be possible 
to publish all letters at once. The point a reader makes may be more 
opportunely raised at a later stage. 

Reports on the work of the Patricians give encouraging accounts 
of the success of their movement. We hope shortly to bring readers 
a full-length article on this enterprise. Meanwhile here are 
two remarks from letters received. An Irish priest, having returned 
to his parish overseas after a holiday in Ireland, writes: “The most 
valuable development for Ireland in the Legion is, I believe, the 
Patricians. Those who hold that the country’s Catholic tradition has 
suffered through the break in the language will readily admit the 
value of a rethinking of the problems of personal, family and national 
life, rethinking them outwards from the basic religious principles 
which are accepted. This rethinking will be particularly useful to 
youth. I should not be surprised if the Legion has not got in the 
Patricians much of what the J.O.C. has been aiming at in their more 
elaborate system. . . . The Handbook is to me my main source of 
direction and inspiration in pastoral problems, far more valuable and 
fundamental, I think, than Father O’Donnell’s Priest of Today, 
much as I have used it and valued it. And Suenens’s two books, 
The Theology of the Apostolate and The Gospel to Every Creature, 
are derived from the Handbook, as he willingly acknowledges. . .. 
There is a mine of wealth in the Legion but it is not opened up 
yet to the clergy.” 

. And this sentence from a priest in Ireland: ““We had a wonderful 
[Patrician] circle here on Monday night on the theme ‘Marriage 
Happiness, Holiness.’ The last group broke up at 12 o’clock!” 


The following report explains itself. It treats of a subject of great 
interest to our readers both in Ireland and in Britain. The zeal and 
enterprise of this group of priests merit our appreciation and 
gratitude and it is to be hoped that their suggestions will receive 
careful consideration. 
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For the traveller it is D-day. He stands expectantly but humbly on 
the threshold of a new life. He is ready to listen to you if you show 
sympathy.) Stress that regular attendance at Sunday Mass is the 
hallmark of a good Catholic. Suggest a pledge against drink, a 
vital safeguard in the case of most Irish emigrants. Drunkenness 
is the prelude to most failures abroad, especially among girls. A 
warning against the registry office with a simple explanation of the 
Catholic teaching on marriage should be given. Insist that no 
Catholic can marry anywhere without a priest (pace the theologians). 
What more? Give them a copy of So You’re Going to England? or 
the excellent C.T.S. Handbook for the Catholic Emigrant to England. 

A beads, medal, agnus dei, scapular or other religious object 
if donated on this occasion and blessed in their presence will remain 
a treasured souvenir. Don’t omit a few words of encouragement, 
an expression of our priestly trust and confidence in them. It gives 
our boys and girls heart if the priest expresses his conviction that 
they will live up to their Faith. This arouses their sense of loyalty 
perhaps more than a discreet hint of how shocked we would be if 
they failed. 

Now that he has bade us goodbye what more can our care for 
the emigrant’s well-being devise? Having noted his destination, we 
send a card to the parish clergy in Britain giving what particulars 
we can. Legionaries often undertake to get in touch with a praesidium 
in the new parish where something could be done, as it is being 
done in many cases, and most effectively too, to meet and assist 
newcomers in their choice of lodgings and jobs. In Enniscorthy 
the Legionaries “‘send off” the boat-trains during the winter. 
Practical advice in the form of addresses and contacts on the other 
side is given with an encouraging farewell. Some priests give the 
emigrant a printed card with an addressed envelope. 


Dear Father, 


This is to introduce X, a native of this parish, who now resides 
in your parish. 


(Parish Seal) 


A detachable portion to be posted home runs: 
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The memory of family prayer led by the parents never fades. 
Priests can follow it up with a campaign for monthly Confession 
and Communion. These are habits which make ready for life 
anywhere. 

The “hardy annuals’ fall easy victims to indifference when 
transplanted into the cooler spiritual atmosphere abroad. From 
this class most lapsed Catholics are recruited. A campaign to 
reduce its numbers will demand perseverance but promises rewards. 
Mothers should warn their daughters frankly against the dangers 
of accepting car-rides with too friendly strangers, be they men or 
women, against taking “treats” in pubs or confiding too readily in 
casual acquaintances. If cleanliness and neatness are instilled at 
home it may save emigrants from coming to terms too readily 
with the deplorable conditions in Birmingham or other slums. 
Thrift in the home might encourage our people abroad to save their 
money and not to spend it all on dances and drink as so many do. 

After school it is difficult to maintain contact with teenagers 

but it is worth a hard try. English priests complain that Irish arrivals 
do nothing for the church or the parish. They did nothing at home 
and often were attached to neither sodality nor other parish organ- 
isation. What links with the parish can we forge while they are at 
home? A parish hall as focus, an indoor sports club, young people’s 
sodalities, junior praesidia of the Legion of Mary, Patrician circles, 
An Réalt, the Pioneer movement, G.A.A. juvenile and minor teams, 
parish functions, patron-days, drama groups, are methods to hand 
for developing a sense of the parish as a community of which one 
is proud to be a member. A decent self-respect follows. 
_ Both at school and afterwards children need to be encouraged 
to write to their parents when away from home. The postal link is 
a golden reminder of things past and cherished. Those unwritten 
letters have near broken too many Irish mothers’ hearts. 


A Word from the Priest Before They Go 


_Meet the emigrants before they leave the parish. Young men in 
rural parishes fight shy of this interview but parents usually connive 
to arrange it and Legionaries or other Catholic Actionists might be 
enlisted to keep the priest informed about who is next on the move. 
Experience suggests that our city emigrants are more likely to fall 
away. Many have won for themselves and their city an unenviable 
reputation across the water. What should the priest say to the 
emigrant-to-be? (Remember how you felt on the eve of ordination? 
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Church of St. Mary 
Dear Father, 
X your parishioner, who now resides at Y, has called on} 
me. 
(Parish Seal) 


Keeping in Contact With Them While Away 


Nothing depresses our people so much when they are abroad | 
as the feeling that they are forgotten. Worse still is the type of 
talk which suggests that all who have gone away are irretrievably 
lost. Maintain contact at any price. How? Family prayers and 
individual prayers for the emigrants should be promoted. Evening 
devotions are appropriate occasions for public prayers. Emphasise 
at all times we have no doubts or suspicions about our emigrants 
but that we know they are sometimes lonely among strangers and | 
are often confronted with strong temptations. We pray that they 
may be worthy apostles, that God may bless their work and help 
them to use their opportunities of making the Church better known 
and understood. 

Experience shows that a parish letter with the local news in brief 
is the ideal method of keeping in touch. This is being done in many 
parishes. A Waterford praesidium of the Legion sent a greeting 
to every parishioner in exile. It took the form of a letter and a 
picture of Our Lady or the Sacred Heart. The response was 
enthusiastic. Priests and praesidia in many parishes have sent 
Christmas cards bearing greetings to the exiles. An appropriate 
enclosure would be the Wexford leaflet, ““The Voices of the Irish,” 
with its picture of the Holy Family in exile and a prayer which is 
also a programme of Catholic activity (the cost is four shillings 
per hundred, from The People, Wexford). Copies could also be 
distributed by Legionaries on visitation with the request that they 
be forwarded to relatives in the next letter. A personal letter 
of even a few lines to boys and girls far away gives encouragement 
and “lift” out of proportion to the effort it costs us. What counts 
is that they feel somebody at home cares and thinks of them. 

While on visitation of the homes the priest will naturally inquire 
for the emigrants and ask to have his good wishes conveyed to 
them. Spur the parents on to writing letters regularly (not always 
looking for money!), compliment them if they display in the home 
photographs of their exiles, urge them to forward the local news- 
paper. An alertly-written column in the provincial press would 
serve a double purpose here. 
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Contact When Home on Holidays 


When the exiles are home on holidays we priests have an 
opportunity to make personal contact. Our approach should be 
friendly, not inquisitive. They run to earth at the least hint of 
witch-hunting. It is important that in organising such functions as 
Exiles’ Sunday we do not accuse them of either malice or depravity. 
We just want to assure them that we recognise their difficulties, 
are aware of the dangers they face abroad, and wish to express our 
solidarity with them. 

Peak periods for returning emigrants are August and Christmas. 
Enniscorthy has 1,500 parishioners working in Britain. In the 
spring of 1956 this invitation card was despatched from the clergy 
through the parents and relatives of the emigrants: 


To our loved ones far away. On Wednesday, 8 August 1956, 
there will be a special Mass in St. Aidan’s Cathedral, Ennis- 
corthy, at 11 a.m., for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 


all our emigrants. 


Five hundred people were present at the Mass. A special sermon 
was preached by a missioner who had been engaged in the apostolate 
among the Irish in Britain. In Wexford after Christmas a dance 
for exiles was organised. During the course of the evening all those 
taking part were presented to the Bishop. A Monaghan parish has 
established the St. Stephen’s day céi/i as the returned-emigrants’ 
function. It is announced from the pulpit, tea is served and an 
address of welcome by the priest is given. House parties for 
holidaying exiles promote their sense of being wanted at home. 
Would not an evening Mass be the right preparation for the annual 
parish reunion of exiles? 

The interchange of G.A.A. football teams is a real step forward 
towards normalising the position of the Irish in Britain. We must 
accept it that their home is elsewhere and help to build up their 
morale. Sports clubs are a bridge. Drama groups here might offer 
to go to England to help raise funds in a parish where their emigrants 
are numerous. Maxwell Sweeney’s visits to Irish centres in Britain 
have evoked favourable comment, while Micheal O’Hehir’s 
frequent references to the exiles in the course of his Croke Park 
broadcasts have powerfully strengthened the link with home. 
Exiles ask why don’t the Festival Singers and other Irish artistes 
tour Britain as they have done the United States? Irishmen abroad 
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need desperately to be given a sense of pride in their culture and 
background. A scarcely expressed sense of inferiority lies at the 
root of their social maladjustments. 


For Priests in Ireland—A Practical Suggestion 

As_a gesture of solidarity with priests and people in Britain, a 
number of Irish priests have volunteered to spend a portion of 
their holidays working in any diocese which accepts their aid. 
To assist the clergy, to help to integrate our Irish exiles into their 
new parish surroundings, to smooth out difficulties created by 
our Irish temperament, which is so often a source of mystification 
to the English priest, to remind ourselves of the emigrant problem 
and the emigrants’ needs—these aims have prompted the scheme. 
The partitioned mind is not a priestly one. Our people remain our 
care and our pastoral technique needs to be adapted to a fluid 
situation. The holiday supply scheme shows a realistic sympathy 
with the hard-worked clergy in Britain, a practical interest in our 
people and a desire to stimulate ourselves to deeper awareness of 
a problem which is neither exclusively Irish nor British but of 
concern to all Catholics. 


Volunteers for holiday relief in Britain should get in touch with 
the Rev. James Reynolds, St. Mel’s College, Longford, who has 
agreed to act as secretary. 


P. J. BROPHY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Carlow 


The Church 


I mean the Church to be something that knows no fear and that 
need inspire in its children no fear whatsoever. It was not by timidity 
that its great triumphs in past ages were won. Timid Christians are 
sometimes driven to adopt panic measures—to use unlawful pressure, 
to hurt others, to denounce unnecessarily men who do not share 
their belief but whose goodwill may be unquestionable. What a 
poor tribute to the divine omnipotent Christ who is their, Master! 


—MICHAEL O’CARROLL, C.S.Sp. in The Leader (15-9-’56) 
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FILMS 


OST of those who boast that they have never read Moby 
Dick do but confess that they have as little taste for imagery 
as they have for whaling. The emblematic semi-biblical 
imagery of the book is not of the simplest kind—‘‘as touching all 
Ahab’s deeper part, every revelation partook more of significant 
darkness than of explanatory light.” Yet, without it, the book 
(and film) would remain a documentary account of whaling routine, 
and rather patchy at that. John Huston could have dropped 
Melville’s incantatory narrative altogether and made a film of sheer 
action, or he could have tried to translate Melville’s theme into 
such symbolic terms as the cinema possesses (following or out- 
doing Cocteau or Welles). He has done neither of these things 
absolutely. What the uninitiated audience sees is Gregory Peck 
obviously striving to be something more than a one-legged captain 
out to take revenge on a particular whale, and failing to be demonic 
or visionary or mad enough at any moment to suggest anything 
more. What it hears are a few stray snatches of what must seem 
irrelevant and curious language, unsupported as they are by the 
rest of Melville’s verbal pattern. Only once does Captain Ahab 
identify the enemy, Moby Dick, with some “inscrutable malice,” 
and only one of his key statements is retained: “‘All visible objects, 
man, are but as pasteboard masks .. . strike through the mask.” 
In the sermon we catch the association of Moby Dick with Jonah’s 
whale, and we adopt for a moment Jonah’s “ears like two sea- 
shells, still multitudinously murmuring of the ocean.” But these 
elusive fragments cannot convey the “foetal suggestions of the 
supernatural” in which Melville involves his reader. 

Technically and visually, the film is as ingenious as Huston’s 
earlier Moulin Rouge. Moby Dick, mechanically controlled, appears 
living and malevolent enough in the last fight. Through a special 
blending of colour with black and white, the sea appears ominous 
and only half-real in its pallid, pink or black moods. For instance, 
I thought the colour process was quite adequate to Melville’s 
word-painting of the tropical calm: “an intense copper calm, like 
a universal yellow lotus, was more and more unfolding its noiseless, 
measureless leaves upon the sea.” But what visual device could 
link the things we see on the screen with “the gliding great demon 
of the seas of life’? Facially and physically, Gregory Peck appears 
blasted, but he simply has not the spiritual weight for representing 
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Ahab’s obsessed and twisted soul. Consequently, in a film of action 
which is now exciting, now somewhat tedious, Melville’s theme 
never emerges—the warping of the spirit engaged in total war 
with what it conceives to be the Evil One. 

The human leviathan (American version) rears itself again from 
the New York waterfront in A Man Ten Feet Tall (Adelphi). This 
film has got everything you can remember from On the Waterfront 
and a score of other recent epics. Another solitary young man is 
a misfit in society because of the usual Freudian legacy—he feels 
guilty over the death of his brother in a car-accident and has 
always been terrified of his father. This father-image keeps cropping 
up, so that when Axel is “picked on” by a superior in each job, 
including the army, he runs away from it. About all this he is 
inarticulate in the usual way (“This brother, y’know . . . this guy 
. . - well, he had this... this... way with him... y’know?”). 
Having joined the stevedores in a railway loading-yard down by 
the waterfront he is ready to be solitary again and to be beaten 
again by the local gang-leader (Jack Warden) until he is convinced 
(reluctantly) that another leader, a coloured foreman, is his friend, 
and that a girl can love him. His coloured friend, championing him, 
is killed in a fight with the bully (fought with bill-hooks for good 
sharp measure). Curiously enough Axel now feels free to be 
reconciled with his father and is on the verge of simply backing out 
home when he suddenly stands up and fights his own fight. 

In this kind of film all psychological and moral complications 
are resolved by a physical battle, just as sex solves all troubles in 
another department. Axel not only brings the killer to justice and 
breaks the cowed silence of the stevedores. He breaks his own 
psychological bondage and atones for his past failures and for 
his friend’s death. The fight is enacted in public, before the silent 
chorus of workers, in a ritual final sequence like that of On the 
Waterfront. Freedom and morality are established through a kind 
of sacrificial slamming, the two opponents clawing and twitching, 
dinosaur fashion, in the dust. Here the meaning of the gigantesque 
title becomes clear. 

The film is glutted with too many of the conventional ingredients, 
and all the things it tries to say are very loosely and vaguely bound 
together. The father-fear,especially, is a shaky foundation for the 
whole story. I failed to see how exactly Axel’s adult friendship 
could undo that fear, or why the shock of his friend’s cruel death 
is not a hindrance rather than a help. Nevertheless, the film is 
notable for its assured camera-work among the iron entrails of 
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the great city. And it breaks new ground, I believe, in presenting 
a new kind of coloured hero, one who is warm, gay and confident, 
materially well off, and in personality and character easily superior 
to every white in the place. Sidney Poitier’s performance here, 
though a little over-acted or possibly over-directed, deserves 
attention. 

Most of the facts about the last days of Hitler and his Berlin 
have been established and we are, if anything, over-familiar with 
the last act in the Bunker—the marriage, the suicide, the cremation 
in the Chancellory garden. Yet G. W. Pabst’s Der Letzte Akt (Ten 
Days to Die), shown at the Carlton, overcomes the drawbacks of 
familiarity. As in The Jackboot Mutiny, he offers interpretation as 
well as reconstruction. The film includes fictitious characters and 
invented episodes, among them the flooding on the Fuehrer’s 
orders of an Underground crowded with women and wounded 
soldiers. Hitler (acted by Albin Skoda) is shown as a man both 
mad and physically in decay, dragging his leg as he walks. And 
the moral is left in no doubt—“‘Never be a yes-man again.” But the 
story is in the main factual. Because of its German-Austrian 
provenance we may tend to read into it too much national 
psychology. Yet the undoubted facts are Wagnerian enough—the 
crashing city, the flaming skies, the downfall of the Nazi gods and 
among the doomed people a frantic and debased /iebestod in the 
cellars. The film fascinates because it deals with the facts in this 


spirit. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION AND RADIO 


F all the transmissions planned to cover the ceremonies of 
Holy Week and Easter Sunday, the one most eagerly awaited 
was the BBC Television relay (in association with Eurovision) 
of the Pope’s Easter message to the world. Never before had this 
allocution and the blessing urbi et orbi been transmitted “live” 
throughout the television network of Europe. The disappointment 
was therefore all the greater when, shortly after His Holiness began 
to speak, a technical fault developed and deprived us of his voice 
for the rest of the programme. 
The quality of the pictures was excellent, with amazingly sharp 
definition of even the details of the architecture, of the massed 
throng of the faithful in the square and of the superb Roman 
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sky-line as seen from St. Peter’s. As a sample of good television 
photography, the relay was a success. But the religious character 
of the occasion did not come over. Once the sound had gone, the 
entire character of the programme changed. The sound of the 
Pope’s voice (even though he was speaking in Italian) rendered his 
gestures vital and significant, the excitement of the thousands 
gathered there to hear him pulsed over the wires as they greeted 
him with shouts of Viva! But in the silence which so quickly ensued 
the gulf between home and the Piazza S. Pietro was very great; 
we seemed to be looking on at a mime which might easily have been 
a silent film. This “‘mime-like” quality was accentuated by the 
numerous long shots of the Pope on the balcony—a tiny, white 
figure, gesticulating in the distance. When the cameras did close 
in at the end while the blessing was being given, the Pope’s face 
was almost entirely obscured by the lectern, and attention was 
distracted by the presence of a photographer’s camera to the fore 
on the balcony, a few feet behind His Holiness. 

It would be unfair in the circumstances to judge the abbreviated 
commentary on the Pope’s address given by Father McEnroe 
during the transmission. It was planned as an_ unobtrusive 
accompaniment, to give us an idea of the themes touched upon 
in the allocution, and no-one could expect this to have been changed 
on the spot to a different kind of commentary. But it would have 
helped if Father McEnroe had let us know that he was, in fact, 
aware of the fault in the sound system: one kept wondering with 
a sense of edginess and uncertainty, “I wonder does he know the 
sound connexion has broken down?” 

Portraits of Power did not, in the last three instalments, live up 
to the promise of the first programme. The portrait of Stalin, 
though competent and supported by excellent film sequences, 
failed to come across with the impact of the Hitler programme. 
The cause was not altogether in the fact (hammered home so often 
during the thirty minutes available) that Stalin was “a man of 
mystery” even to his friends. It was largely due to the failure of 
Robert MacKenzie to distil for viewers the essence of the doctrine 
which so largely made Stalin what he was. The character sketches 
of Stalin given by the four people who had known him were also 
disappointing, though Lord Tedder was the exception here. His 
contribution was short and vivid, he confined himself to the sphere 
of strategy on which he had had discussions with Stalin and he 
did not proceed to pontificate. For the rest I was profoundly 
disappointed with the comments of Leonard Shapiro (author of a 
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book on Communism), and J. T. Murphy, ex-member of the 
Communist International, seemed to bask in uncertain glory as he 
recalled how he had, on Stalin’s invitation, proposed the expulsion 
of Trotsky from the party. This series as a whole, however, was a 
valuable contribution to viewing in recent weeks. 

Woodrow Wyatt, taking time off from his tours in the Middle 
East, visited Spain and in Panorama gave his summing-up on the 
filmed report he brought back. This programme gave, perhaps, a 
truer view of Wyatt himself than it did of Spain and its people. 
In his slow, even drawl, he spoke to many people, he questioned a 
Spanish mother on the lack of freedom for women in Spain and 
received as neat and dignified a reply as any Catholic anywhere 
could have wished for. He paced the corridors of the Spanish 
Foreign Office, but was refused an official interview; finally they 
agreed, he told us with a wry smile, to read a prepared statement, 
on condition that the speaker’s face was not shown on the screen. 
Wyatt’s own face as he listened to the document being read was a 
study worth seeing. This piece of Panorama showed Wyatt in the 
studio surprised and mildly amused at his reception in Madrid, 
but one suspected that the amusement was feigned and that he was 
really piqued. He fares better (on the whole) in the Middle East. 
For though the Arabs in the streets with flashing smiles assured 
him that they consider British influence there “‘absolutely rotten,” 
he did have a téte a téte of the most informal nature with King 
Hussein in Jordan before he moved on to the Lebanon. There with 
a detached air worthy of a UN investigator, he quizzed the Premier 
of Lebanon on the rumoured progress in understanding between 
the nations in that area. “‘But aren’t you having trouble with Syria?” 
It was delightful and most unexpected to hear the quick reply, 
“Certainly. But aren’t you having trouble with Ireland?’ 

A number of Third Programme broadcasts are still being devoted 
to Samuel Beckett. Apart from the broadcast (in French) of Fin 
de Partie, there were two talks on Beckett’s work. One, entitled 
Samuel Beckett, Poet and Pessimist, by A. J. Leventhal of T.C.D., 
was an interesting survey of Beckett’s work, including his early 
writings; the other, by Professor Gray of Cambridge (a repeat 
broadcast), was entitled A Christian Interpretation of “‘Waiting for 
Godot.” I found it stimulating, although at times I thought he 
pushed the symbolism rather too far in order to fit it into a Christian 


context. 


We regret that pressure of space has made it necessary to hold 
over the Correspondence and New Books sections. 
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